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A Blessing to Ireland!’ 


To mark the third centenary of the death of Father Luke Wadding, 
O.F.M., we print the following appreciation by Father Lucius 
McClean, O.F.M. Father Lucius tells of this saintly scholar’s 
devotion to Our Lord and Our Lady and of his role in providing 
for Ireland the priests without whose ministrations the spiritual 
life of the country would have been in grave danger. A well-known 


writer, Father Lucius is Guardian of Adam and Eve’s, Dublin. 
Lucius McCLEAN, O.F.M. 


HILE the Franciscan message to the world is Pax et Bonum, 
Wi tresce and all that is good, the motto of the Order is Sanctitate 

et Doctrina, or In Doctrina et Sanctitate. The coupling of 
these two words gives expression to an ideal—that through holiness 
and learning the friar minor may play his part, or that all learning in 
the Order may lead to holiness, or that the spiritual life of the 
Order may be based on truth, knowledge of the faith leading to 
holiness within it. 

Within a programme based on this motto, Father Wadding aimed 
at both learning and holiness within his own life and at a similar 
growth of these characteristics in the life of his homeland. Gifte 
with keen intellect and with a phenomenal capacity for work, hi 
prepared in Portugal and Spain for his ordination, reaching suc 
success and prominence as a theologian that he was appointe 
theological adviser to the Spanish Royal Commission which wen 
to Rome to petition the Holy Father to define the doctrine of th 
Immaculate Conception. 

At this time the spiritual life of the homeland was in deep dange 
Deny a whole nation its priests and their ministrations, its Mass 
and its organized religious life, and the spiritual life will very soo 
begin to deteriorate. Realizing that the Ireland of his time was ve 
short of priests and that young men could not be trained at ho 
for the priesthood, Father Luke Wadding set about using h 
influence in Rome and established two colleges and a noviciate f 
the aspirants to the secular priesthood and to: his own Order. As 
Consultor to the Holy Office (the Congregation of Propaganda wi 


1. In his address to the Tercentenary. pilgrims, .the Holy Father prayed t 
Luke Wadding would continue, by his prayers, to be a blessing to Irela 
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established in March 1622 but took over its full work only in stages) 
he was in constant touch with all Irish ecclesiastical affairs and was 
adviser on them. It was largely due to his influence that the eccle- 
siastical life of the country was re-organized and again made 
possible though difficult. 

Bishops and priests were both necessary, and even before the 
foundation of St. Isidore’s and the Irish College, we find Father 
Wadding having bishops appointed to Irish Sees which had been 
vacant for varying periods. In 1618 Bishop Rothe was appointed to 
Ossory; in 1620 Bishop Arthur to Limerick and Bishop Hurley to 
Emly; in 1622 Bishop Tirry to Cork; in 1624 Bishop Roche to 
Ferns; in 1625 bishops were appointed to Down and Connor, 
Raphoe, Kilmore and Elphin. Priests to work with these bishops 
would be trained at the very centre of Christendom and return to 
Ireland with the conviction that the harassed country was not 
completely isolated. 

Through work of this kind, Luke Wadding made sure that the 
celebration of Mass would continue and that the sacraments of 
Penance, the Eucharist, Holy Orders, Confirmation, Matrimony 
and Extreme Unction would continue to be administered. Had 
these priests not been supplied, a faithful nation could have con- 
tinued to make its children Christian through administration of 
Baptism, but the fullness of Christian life could not have been 
theirs. The practical mind of Wadding grasped quickly and clearly 
the fact that Ireland, in persecution, must have its succession of 
bishops and its supply of priests. 

As a Franciscan and as an ardent follower of John Duns Scotus, 
Wadding accepted for himself and applied to his life a system of 
theology and of spirituality that was essentially Christocentric; 
from this sprang his insistence on the Mass and the Eucharist, the 
)sacrifice and the sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood. From it 
came also his devotion to Mary Immaculate, who, as the elected 
Mother of Christ, had been preserved, through His foreseen merits 
of Redemption, from all stain of original sin. It seems more than 
coincidence that the two greatest aspects of Irish Catholicism are 
loyalty to the Mass and devotion to Our Lady. 

From very early times the feast of Mary’s Conception had been 
celebrated in Ireland. From the fact of this feast we can argue 
that the nation believed that Mary was conceived immaculate, 
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because otherwise the feast would not have been celebrated; it 
would have been like the natural birthdays of the saints, which are 
never celebrated since we are all born in sin. Only Our Lady and 
St. John the Baptist (apart from Our Lord) have their birthdays 
celebrated as Christian feasts, since both were born free from 
original sin. Only Our Lady (again apart from Our Lord) has her 
conception celebrated, for she alone was conceived immaculate. 
Bringing with him to Spain this belief in Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, Wadding came to a country where the doctrine like- 
wise flourished. Entering the Franciscan Order, he was again at 
home with his belief, for the Order was the traditional champion 0 
the doctrine and could produce John Duns Scotus as its great) 
protagonist. This explains why the Holy Father pointed out that] 
Wadding’s official work in Rome, as theologian to the Spanis 
Royal Commission, was a double joy to him. “‘That was, indeed, 
a petition dear to every Franciscan heart, and what could be more 
appealing, more stirring for the soul of an Irishman than to assist 
in revealing to his fellowmen another jewel in the beauteous crown 
of the Queen of Heaven?’ 
It was Ireland’s blessing and fortune that her accredited agent 
in Europe in those dark days (Father Wadding was her first foreigy 
ambassador, appointed by the Confederation of Kilkenny) was no 
only a man of affairs, one in close touch with the political life o 
his times, but also a man of deep spirituality. At no time did hi 
search for money and for men for Ireland’s wars take precedenc 
over his own spiritual life, his work for the ecclesiastical an¢ 
spiritual life of his nation, or his constant activity for the definitio 
of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. It is claimed that he aske 
Murillo to paint his famous picture of the Immaculate Conceptio 
and one picture of Wadding shows him working before such 
painting. 
From the very day of its foundation he strove constantly to ma . 
St. Isidore’s College a store-house of holiness and learning. From 
it came many Irish bishops of those days; from it went out pré 
fessors to every outstanding European university, all of the 
imbued with Wadding’s own spirit and sharing in his outlook oj 
the Church and on their homeland. This aspect of unity wal 
essential in those days, for these were the times of the Counte™ 
Reformation, when it was important that the old Orders woul™ 
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give to new ideas within the Church the stability of enduring 
tradition. 

Ever anxious for this unity, Wadding worked untiringly for the 

unity of Ireland with Rome. The prayer of Christ and the dictum 
of St. Patrick, “If you would be Christians, you must be also 
children of Rome,” convinced him of the necessity of complete 
| union with Rome. Only “‘the wine from the royal Pope” could give 
his country health and strength and hope; in his way of thinking 
it would be the wine sacramental, wine to be changed into the 
Blood of Christ. His compatriots were part of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, a Body kept alive by the pulsing of His Heart and warmed 
|by His rich Blood. 
| Because he had brought the faith and unity with Rome to Ireland, 
St. Patrick became, for Wadding, a most outstanding saint. What 
‘St. Patrick had established it was Wadding’s role to protect and 
‘to cherish; the faith of the Irish must not be allowed to weaken, it 
‘must flourish and progress. Thus, while the bishops of less troubled 
jlands were striving to have their national patrons given feasts of 
. the Universal Church, Wadding used his role as a member of the 
ontifical Commission for the reform of the ecclesiastical calendar 
‘to have the feast of St. Patrick extended to the whole Church. 
WThere may have been something prophetic in his doing so, for 
Mreland’s great day is the national feast, celebrated everywhere and 
‘as universal as the Church itself. 
+ Volumes bear witness to Wadding’s learning; the Holy Father 
iimself bore witness to his sanctity. If, in answer to the Holy 
ather’s prayer, he is to continue to be a blessing to Ireland, 
)erhaps the first lesson we can learn from him is that holiness and 
‘ruth go hand-in-hand, that all great spiritual life springs from 
loctrine, and that the three tests of enduring holiness are the 
lace of Christ in one’s life, deep love for the Mother of God, and 
“nity with Rome as the heart of Christendom. 


TO ALL OUR READERS WE WISH 
A VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


The Church of Silence 


Father Lynch here writes on The Red Book of the Persecuted Churct 
by Albert Galter (Gill and Sons, 492 pp., 30/-). Noting that many ¢ 
the great theologians of the Mystical Body of Christ were themselve 
persecuted; Father Lynch urges that The Red Book should heighte 
our sense of one-ness in Christ with our persecuted brethren. Fathe 

Lynch works as a curate in Auchinleck, Ayrshire. 


| 
: 
/ 
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MICHAEL LYNCH 


HE historian Edward Gibbon, having described the rise 

Christianity, remarked ‘“‘We have described the triumph 

barbarism and religion.” The author of The Red Book of t 
Persecuted Church could well say at the end of his labours: “ 
have described the triumph of barbarism and irreligion.”’ For he 
is described the triumph of a dynamic ideology enslaving half t 
world in its train, to which no man alone can say: ‘““Thus far and 
further.’ On the other hand, conscious of the tremendous debt t 
Church owes to its martyrs, this book sombrely and soberly is 
wonderful and modern martyrology of the persecuted Church. It 
also a triumph for religion, for herein is a paean to its unsu 
heroes. The letters of the martyr Ignatius have always thrilled t 
Christian world. Ignatius has many a successor here. Listen to h 
the Bishop of Shanghai prayed to the Blessed Virgin in the mi 
of a reign of terror. 

“We are not asking you for miracles; we are not asking y 
that this persecution may cease; we ask you only, O Holy Mot 
to sustain our poor strength.” Cardinal Mindszenty before 
arrest defended himself thus: “I do not accuse my accusers . | 
I throw light on the situation merely as an act of justice towa® 
my nation in view of her bitter sufferings, her tears, her app 
for justice.”” This is what the Primate of Poland says to his cler. 
“We have only one duty—to announce the truth revealed by 
and to help all to go towards God .. . We have not been c 
to be the dispensers of the goods of this world.” 
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| The names of Stepinac and Mindszenty have become household 
| words, but in this book there is many a tale told of an unsung 
| Stepinac. Have you heard of Monsignor Prennushi of Durazzo in 
| Albania? His name shall live in the hearts of the people of Albania 
| for he has suffered prison, torture and death for them. Written in 
| heaven also is the name of Monsignor Volaj of Sappa, condemned 
| without trial, tortured and shot on a cold February morning in 
1948. It is a long roll of honour which Albert Galter presents here. 
| The account is a cold and sober one—and all the more poignant for 
| its factuality. This is by no means a bedside book, but a long list of 
| documentary evidence, a lawyer’s casebook, a dossier of facts, 
outlining the sufferings of our brothers and sisters in Christ, and 
| the plan of campaign adopted to ensure the victory of the People’s 
| Democracies. 

} Communism is too wise to present too many martyrs to the 
{ Church. There is a more subtle way (it is war all the time but open 
) warfare is very often bad tactics). Far better the temporary espousal 
‘of Catholic aims for “‘there is always a supply of new labels on the 
)Cominform’s black-market in ideals; they deal in slogans as boot- 
jleggers in faked spirits, and the more innocent the customer the 
‘more easily he becomes a victim of the ideological hooch sold 
junder the trademark of Peace, Democracy or Progress’’ (Koestler). 
»Communists are past masters in the infiltration of Catholic positions. 
‘A campaign of slander against the hierarchy or a National Church 
tis very often the next step. The end is always the same but the 
ymeans are determined by circumstances. Open enmity is more 
“feasible in certain countries. The ideal of a National Church is 
i more attractive in the young countries. Only in the final tally 
t omes open war against religion and then only when necesasry. 
‘The label does not matter; it is always war; one can make no 
‘mistake about that. 

) We in Ireland are so insulated against foreign encroachment 


\ hat it is very hard for us to grasp fully the real relevence of Com- 


‘in their hearts. This is one of the fruits of Communism. It is true 
hat we can be stirred by a revolution in Hungary. But we give 
Hittle of our thought to the day-to-day: sufferings and reversals of 
dur persecuted brethren. We would do well to deepen our sense of 
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solidarity with them; it is likely that their sufferings have made 
them more vividly aware of their union with us. 

Notice how down through the centuries the greatest theologians 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body are militant saints and are 
dogged by persecution and enmities. Ignatius of Antioch was the 
wheat of God, ‘‘and I must be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, 
that I may become the pure bread of Christ.”” He wrote that on 
his journey to his execution. He also wrote: ‘Union with Christ 
is the bond which encircles all Christians.’’ According to Ireneus, 
exile for Christ, the Word of God became incarnate and recapitu- 
lates us in Himself in order to make us what He is. Clement of 
Alexandria and the incomparable Origen, in the midst of cruel 
persecution, bear witness to the fact that ““He came Who was sent 
to gather what was lost and dispersed . . . to build the holy body 
of the Church.” Athanasius, the heroic bishop of Alexandria, 
dogged on every side by heretics inculcated again and again that 
we are divinised through Christ. Hilary was foremost in his teaching 
on our incorporation into Christ; Cyril of Alexandria on our 
concorporeality in Christ. | 

It was the great merit of Pére Mersch to have deeply explore 
the change wrought in us by baptism and incorporation. In thai 
wonderful chapter on our sonship in the Son, he points out tha 
Christ is God because He is the Son and through the incarnatio 
humanity contains the Son. The result of this is that humanit 
receives the power to take on a new way of existing—a filial way. 
i.e. a way of living as a Son. And this filial way is effected by ou 
in-corporation into Christ by our baptism. We shall never plum 
the depths of this sacrament—the terrible beauty that is born in us 
We become Christ—we are ingrafted on to Christ. The Chure 
in Bossuet’s pregnant phrase, is Jesus poured outabroad andcom 
municated. We are those who should be living the pure life of Jesu 
Christ—our actions are accounted as His own since we are Hi 
members. This realisation of Christ in our lives should impel ut 
to renew it daily, to accept that Another is our Principle of Sub 
sistence or rather to desire that we increase in Him and our life by 
nourished with His life. i 

Let us then have the real faith—the real belief. And real fait 
means to adopt the point of view of Christ, to don the univers 
attitude of Christ. And we must have real charity, which, Pé 
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Congar tells us, is the heart of God being built in our hearts. And 
teal charity is not just love of God—it is not merely vertical but 
horizontal; does not regard God alone but is expressed in our 
attitude to our neighbour. Holy Communion is not merely union 
with Christ but communion with others. There is no room for the 
egoist in the Christian ideal. The ego alone has no relevance, it 
must be united to Christ in unity, it must forget its egoism and 
} increase the life of Christ. For the holiness of the Church depends 
on the holiness of its members. Apart from the absolute guarantee 
of perpetuity the Church is human and any other promise of Christ 
is conditioned by the virtue of Christians. The real virtue of 
Christians is determined by the closeness of their unity with Christ 
and Christians. 

The reading of The Red Book of the Persecuted Church should 
| heighten that unity, increase that horizontal charity. These who 
) are suffering at the hands of cruel men are also the Body of Christ— 
/ His flesh and bones. These are they who are building up His body, 
‘ finishing the work which Christ began on Calvary. And they are 
7 our brothers in Christ Jesus. Prayer cannot be for them what it is 

i very often for us—a formalised routine of words, a refuge in time 
» of weakness, a childish asking for material things. The Cross is 

"an ever-living reality with them—with us it is something reserved | 
7 for devotion. We are still too disinclined to remember that the red 

” of the wine at Mass becomes the red of the Cross. We, once Christ 

came and died for us, can never be the same again. Our life now 

» begins at the cross and can end only there. Every Mass and every 

‘ sacrament should bring home to us the social value of every sacrifice 

"and of every sacrament. Every Mass is the sacrifice of the Church; 

) every sacrament has its social implications; for every sacrament is, 

) or rather should be, a closer union with the Church. No sacrament 

Jis merely individual—that would be a contradiction in terms. . 

) That brings us to what is probably a defect in this book. In its 

‘close attention to detail, in its stark recounting of facts, it is in 

‘|many ways a great book; should I rather say—a great case-book. 

| But we must never lose sight of the fact that Christ died even for 

\}these Communists. We cannot afford to confine our prayers to 

| our fellow-Catholics. WE are also oblige to pray for the men and 

"women—and we are inclined to forget that they are men and 

) women—who are rending the robe of Christ. WE cannot confuse 

the sinner with the sin, 
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In a thought-provoking article in the Summer number of the 
Downside Review this is one of the problems touched upon. It is 
raised in an article written by a Belgian priest who had remained © 
behind after the expulsion of his fellows. It discusses the dilemma | 
of the priest haunted by the thought of a parish left without the | 
sacraments and who, in order that this need be filled, co-operates in | 
many ways with the regime. It is a problem of conscience which | 
is not easy to solve, but which it is wise to appreciate. A communist | 
must be redeemed, can only be redeemed by a Christian who has | 
to try to live with him. 

Thoughts about the foregoing fill one’s mind when reading this | 
book of Galter. Let us remember in our prayers the moral and | 
physical dilemmas of our brethren. Let us remember their per- 
secutors. They are also in the plan of the redemption of Christ, 
also included in the unquenchable love of Christ. We cannot 
despair. There is more good done by prayer than humanity dreams 
of. “I am convinced,’”’ wrote the Archbishop of Bucharest in his 
last testament, ‘‘that the Communist persecution will pass . . . God| 
has not forgotten us and our sufferings will bear fruit.” 

Finally let us be inspired by Soeur Eugénie du Sacré-Coeur, 
captured by the Communists: ““During our time in the prison camp} 
the officers and guards often tried to indoctrinate us with Com-} 
munist ideas, but always without success. I wonder had we any) 
influence on them? God alone knows. It is certain that they watched 
us continually; our behaviour, our patience, our charity toward 
each other, the heroic deaths they witnessed, all this must have 
made a greater impression on them than their lectures and inter- 
rogation made on us. May all our sufferings, united to those o 
Christ Our Redeemer, one day obtain for them the grace of con; 
version.” It is courage such as this which ribbons with gold the 
rags of this our life. 


PERSEVERANCE 


As for lack of perseverance, even a brief experience is 
enough to show that it is almost the only cause of all lack 
of success. Who takes the trouble to supply the effort needed 
for this undertaking? Constancy is one of the qualities 
most opposed -to the fluctuating and diverse being that is 
man. J. M. Perrin, O.P., FORWARD THE LAYMAN, p. 100. 


— —— ee ee 


Commentary at Sunday Mass 


Dom Mark Tierney, O.S.B., has been giving a commentary at the 
Sunday Mass in Glenstal Abbey church for the past year. He here 
explains its theory and practice. We invited Dr. Pochin Mould to 
comment on Father Tierney’s ideas. 


MARK TIERNEY, O.S.B. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 

Here in Ireland, the problem facing the Church is not to get the 
people to go to Mass, but to get them to understand it. Thanks to a 
venerable tradition, which is still very much alive today, our people 
show an extraordinary devotion to the Mass. Yet, it is not sufficient 
to be attached to the Mass; we must strive to understand it. The 
many sad lapses of our Irish boys and girls in England should 
convince us that they have never really understood the value of 
the Mass. What is the best way to get the people to understand 
the Mass and when should such instruction be given? It would 
seem a very helpful method is to provide a commentary for the 
faithful at the Low Mass every Sunday and feastday, with due 
regard, of course, for the unique competence of the local Ordinary 
in all matters pertaining to divine worship. 

This view is confirmed by two liturgical developments of great 
moment, which have come into force in recent years. The first 
is the Restored Holy Week Ordo, which has been an acknowledged 
success from the pastoral point of view. The faithful are now able 
to attend the Holy Week ceremonies at a time suited to all. Further- 
more, the simplifications which have been introduced enable them 
| to understand more clearly the liturgical message of each day. 
| Yet it is evident from a general enquiry made into the way the 
ceremonies were conducted in different churches, that the faithful 
were able to appreciate more fully the Holy Week ceremonies in 
those churches where a commentary was provided. This was 
especially true of large churches, where all could not see the altar, 
and where some could not read their books owing to inadequate 
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lighting. The ceremonies of Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday 
night took place after dusk. This was an added reason for providing 
a guide in the form of a commentary. 

The second development which has opened up new vistas in 
the last few years, is the appearance of diocesan or national 
Directories for explaining the Mass to the people. Last year there 
appeared one for use in all the French dioceses entitled: Directoire 
pour la Pastorale de la Messe. In Italy, Cardinal Lercaro has | 
published one for use in his own diocese of Bologna. In Belgium, | 
the bishops of Malines, Tournai and Namur have likewise provided | 
regulations for conducting the Sunday Masses. These Directories | 
have taken as their guiding light the principles laid down by Pius 
XII in his great Encyclical Mediator Dei. They aim at two things: 
(i) to make the celebration of Mass more intelligible to the faithful | 
and (ii) to encourage them to a more active participation in the 
Mass. There is general agreement among all the Directories that 
these two ends can best be achieved by giving an intelligent 
commentary at Mass. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

First of all, we must not imagine that the practice of giving af 
commentary at Mass is something new. The Council of Trent, 
in its twenty-second session, provided for some form of commentar 
at the Sunday Mass. However, the need for a commentary in the 
vernacular is all the more pressing today, when so few people are 
able to understand Latin, which Rome has always wished to main 
tain as the official language of the Western Church. Within the last] 
few months, permission was refused to the French clergy to have 
the Epistle and Gospel read only in French at High Mass. The 
same is the case for Gregorian Chant, which Rome continues t¢ 
support in preference to vernacular hymns. But this does not mearg” 
that the Church wishes the inner riches of her liturgy to be hidden§ 
from the faithful. Just because Rome rightly insists upon retaining 
Latin, we have the added duty of explaining the meaning of thd 
Latin to the people. . 

The second reason why it would be a good thing to comment al 
the Mass is to help the faithful to make the Sunday Mass a com| 
munity celebration. The title of the Directory for the diocese off 
Tournai indicates this very aim: Pour une Messe plus fraternellemy) 
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| The Mass is not an act of individual worship, such as saying one’s 
) morning and night prayers. It is an act of public worship, offered 
} together by the priest and the faithful, in the name of the Church, 
‘ which is the Mystical Body of Christ. Far too many of the faithful 
| attend Sunday Mass as if it were an act of private worship. The role 
| of the commentator is to unite all the people in the church and to 
| give them that spirit of community and brotherhood, which is 
) essential to a proper celebration of Mass. It will take time and effort 
} to get those who crowd at the back of our churches to enter into the 
}communal spirit of Sunday Mass. A start can be made by 
) encouraging them to answer aloud the prayers at the end of Mass. 
| The role of the commentator is not so much to explain 
) what the Mass means, as to appeal to the hearts of the faithful 
J and to get them to pray with the priest at the altar. His task is to 
{ get them #o act, to unite in joining with Christ in his dispositions 
of self-sacrifice. The Mass is an action; it calls for active participa- 
tion. A commentary is an excellent means of drawing the faithful 
Jinto an active part in the Sunday Low Mass. This can be done by 
\fecommending special intentions, and by directing their attention 
towards the altar from time to time. Originally the invocations 
Jused by the celebrant (Oremus; Let us pray; Sursum corda: Let us 
‘taise up our hearts, etc.) were understood by the people and helped 
‘to keep their attention focussed on the altar. The commentator 
‘must strive to draw the people towards the priest at the altar and 
“to unite them with him. The commentator himself must never be 
“the central focal-point of attention. 


“SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COMMENTARY AT LOW Mass 
/ 1. In those parishes where Mass is said only every hour, it 
‘would be a good thing to give a few minutes’ talk before the Mass 


Should suffice for these short instructions before Mass. A helpful 
‘Buide in this matter is provided in a book by Romano Guardini: 


: uardini’s thought are valid and inspiring. 
) 2. It is best to use the hortatory style at all times. We must avoid 
“he third person “‘reporter” style, v.g., “The priest is now washing 
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his hands... .” But rather: “With the priest, as he purifies his 
hands, we ask you, O Lord, to purify our hearts.” Although the 
Mass should not be turned into a catechism class, it is a good thing 
to repeat the same lesson a few times. There are some points which 
need constant stressing, v.g., that the Mass is an action and that 
it is the public worship of the whole Church. 

3. As the bell rings for the entry of the celebrant, the commentator : 
should invite the people to stand up, in honour of Christ, who is | 
represented in the person of the celebrant. As the priest genuflects | 
in front of the altar, the people should kneel down. They should | 
likewise be invited to rise as the priest leaves the altar after Mass. | 
These simple movements before and after Mass give the faithful | 
an opportunity to act together, as a community. 

4. As the celebrant begins reading the Collect, the commentator 
reads the English version simultaneously. He always omits the 
words: “‘Let us pray” at the beginning, and “through Christ Our 
Lord. Amen.” at the end. No more than one Collect should be 
read in English. If the celebrant has two or three to read, this will 
give the commentator more time to read his one Collect slowly 
and distinctly. 

5. Having read the Collect, the commentator immediately’ 
proceeds to read a paraphrase or translation in full of the Epistle. 
Sometimes it will be necessary to give a summary of the main them 
of the Epistle, by way of introduction. The presentation of th 
Epistle is one of the most difficult tasks confronting the commentator 
Much thought and preparation are needed to make the Epistl 
really intelligible to the people. Some modern Missals, such as tha 
of St. Andrew’s, Bruges, provide useful summaries of the Epistles 

6. It is more normal that the celebrant read the Gospel in English 
after he has read it in Latin. The celebrant should likewise giv 
the sermon, which has always been considered traditionally as af 
integral part of the Mass. If this is not possible, then the commentato 
should read the Gospel in English. f 

7. At the Offertory, it may be found useful to suggest som 
intentions for which the faithful should offer the Mass. After t 
Orate frates, the Secret-prayer should be read in English. 
interruptions should be made during the Canon of the Mass. | 

8. As the celebrant says the Post-Communion, the commentat 
reads it in English. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Commentator must aim at achieving clarity and brevity. 
In order to do this, the commentary should be written out in full 
beforehand. Improvisation seldom leads to brevity. It is best to 
speak very slowly, even when using a microphone. He must never 
try to be exhaustive. The faithful only become confused if given 
too much to digest mentally. Likewise, it is best to avoid artificial 
divisions of the Mass. It is misleading to cut up the Mass into too 
many sections. The role of the commentator is to stress the unity 
of the Mass. 

The faithful must strive to interest themselves in the Mass. They 
must make an effort to understand this great central act of the 
Church’s worship. They should not be afraid to ask the priest for 
further explanations afterwards, or to purchase some book which 
will deepen their knowledge and love of the Mass. As a general 
rule, we in Ireland do not read enough Catholic literature. An 
excellent illustrated book (in the form of a strip-cartoon), entitled 
Know Your Mass, has been published by the Catechetical Guild 
Educational Co., Minnesota, U.S.A., and will be very helpful for 
the young. 

The clergy will find that while it takes a considerable amount of 
time and trouble to prepare a good commentary week after week, 
yet it will be a most rewarding experience. It is here that they will 
realise the full responsibility of their role of teacher. The Mass is 
an inexhaustible mine of spiritual instruction, and we should not 
hesitate to tap its hidden resources. Christ’s words to St. Peter: 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,”’ refer, no doubt, in a special way 
to the mystical nourishment of Mass and the Eucharist: but they 
refer no less to the bread of instruction by which the mysteries 
of our religion are brought home to our people. The Mass is a 

ystery of Faith, which we shall never fully penetrate; yet we must 
endeavour to understand it more and more. A good commentary 
at the Sunday parish Mass can contribute in no small way to this 
understanding. 


I have drawn considerably from an article by A. M. Roguet, La Messe 
Commenteéé, in Maison-Dieu, No. 16 and thé various Directories seynenuoned 
above, ‘for many of ‘the: points made in my: article. 


A Comment on the Commentary 
at Mass 
: 


DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 


Dom MARK TreRNEY, O.S.B., has neatly summarised one 
fundamental aspect of the liturgical revival in Ireland, that the 
problem is not to get the people to come to Mass, but to help the 
to understand it. A commentary at Mass is designed to do tw 
things, to make the Mass more understandable and to help th 
congregation to pray as a community, together, and not as isolat 
units. 

It is perhaps unfair for me to criticise the idea, for I have neithe 
heard the commentary as given at Glenstal Abbey, nor have 
met any of the congregation at these commentated Masses. An 
perhaps I should make my personal position plain from the outse' 
that the idea of having a commentary at Mass, Sunday by Sunda 
appals me, and that I think I would find it a strong deterrent bot 
to going to Mass and to praying the Mass. 

There are, however, I think, some more general and fundament 
objections to the idea. It is not merely that a commentator, howev 
expert, would be likely to pall on one over a period of years; 
even the difficulty of providing a commentator in country parish 
where only one priest is available for the Sunday Mass. There 
very definitely two stages in what Dom Mark calls understandi 
the Mass; an instructional stage and a contemplative stage. Peop 
need to know the structure of the liturgy of the Mass, what ea 
part is about and how they can join in it, and at this instruction 
level, an occasional commentary would be of great value; but t 
initial stage should lead on to really praying the Mass, to t 
contemplation of the mystery. And then, I think a commenta 
would be very much out of place. j 

High Mass, in which the people sing, is the ideal way of joini 
in the Mass. Here all take part and the chant helps one to pri 
yet attention is concentrated always on the priest and the alt 
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With a commentated Mass, the commentator himself would seem 
to be likely to draw attention away from the altar; we would be 
looking and listening to him and the actual Mass be reduced, 
for part of the time, to background noise. For that reason alone, 
I think reading a vernacular translation against the reading of the 
Latin is highly objectionable, quite apart from the fact that many 
of us would rather follow the Latin itself, or from the case of the 
stranger in our midst to whom Latin may be familiar but the local 
vernacular incomprehensible. If we have a vernacular translation as 
part of a commentary, cannot we use it to help people on the way 
to follow the Latin? Dom Mark says that even simple phrases, 
Oremus: Sursum Corda: were once understood but are now 
meaningless to the crowd. Yet it is an admission of the most 
miserable failure on the part of our instructors and commentators, 
if they cannot teach at least that much, and I do not see why we 
should not go much further, not teach all the congregation Latin, 
but tell them enough to give them, as it were, handholds, on the 
language, so that they would be able to follow the general sense. 
The present-day value of the use of Latin in the liturgy was 
cogently stressed by Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., in a recent article 
in the Life of the Spirit (June 1957: “Latin is Still Practical’). 
} Father Pepler points out that today there is a great craze for having 
] everything ‘“‘pat and plain” and that this is one reason for the 
| move to have more use made of the vernacular in the Mass. The 
) idea is that “the public must not be puzzled, they should not be 
encouraged to wonder and marvel in case they should decide to 
} turn to some other form of diversion which requires less acceptance 
) and less effort of mind and will.” But the Mass is a mystery, and 
) Latin, writes Father Pepler is “‘still a practical language because 
} it can help to convey the air of ea to those who are taking part 
in the liturgical mysteries.” 
" Spoon feeding is one of the curses of our time. What we need 
to do is to help the people to help themselves; I feel the real time 
‘for the kind of instruction given in a commentated Mass is in school 
or, for grown-ups, at some other sermon or gathering outside of 
) Mass, and that its aim should be to bring them to love the Mass 
}/so much that they want to follow it properly, exert themselves to 
know more about it, use their own minds and not depend on that 
of the commentator. Admittedly, that is not an easy thing to do, 
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It is true that many of our emigrants lapse from the practice of 
the Faith because they have not. had sufficient instruction, but 
even so, we must remember that knowledge is a means to an end, 
a way of approach to God. Commentaries on the liturgy can give 
initial instruction, but I think we should remember that the Mass 
is more than a pattern of words to be explained; that the Catholic 
who tries to live up to his Faith will always be faced with the problem 
of clinging to the mystery of the Mass in the darkness of Faith, 
and that part of the recovery of our understanding of the liturgy 
must be directed to that end, so that people will not just sit and 
listen, but use the liturgy as a means of grace, want to know and 
understand it better in order to keep closer to God. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


“Tt takes on countless varied forms, ranging from unspoken 
sacrifice offered for the salvation of souls, to that spoken 
word and that good example which compel the respect even 
of the enemies of the Church; it extends farther to co-opera- 
tion in those activities of the hierarchy that may be shared 
with lay people; and it reaches beyond that to those ventures 
which must be paid for with life itself, which are known to 
God alone and which find no place in any statistics. It may 
well be that it is this hidden apostolate of the laity that is the 
most precious and the most fruitful of all.” Pope Pius XII 
(from the address summarised in this issue). 


The Pope on the Lay Apostolate 


Father Colman O Neill, O.P., here summarises the address of 

His Holiness to those taking part in the Second World Congress 

of the Apostolate of the Laity, 5 October, 1957. Direct quotations 
from His Holiness’s address are indented. 


I. CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS OF THE 
APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 


| Hierarchy and apostolate 
The following question had been asked the Pope: 


“Given the case of a layman commissioned to teach religion, 
with the missio canonica, that is, with ecclesiastical authority 
to teach, perhaps even devoting his whole professional 
activity to such teaching, does not such a person pass over 
from the lay apostolate to the ‘hierarchical apostolate’?”’ 


The Pope’s answer was “no.” Distinguishing two kinds of power 
given by Christ to his Apostles, and through them to the pope and 
bishops, namely, the priestly power of consecrating and the power 
of teaching and governing, the Pope said that the former is passed 
Jon ‘in a determined measure” to all those who are ordained priests, 
whereas the latter remains the prerogative of pope and bishops. 
Hence, a two-fold distinction to be borne in mind: 


“first, between pope, bishops and priests on the one hand, 
and the laity on the other; secondly, within the clergy them- 
selves, between those who retain in its fulness the power 
of consecrating and of governing, and the other clerics. 
The first group of the first distinction (namely, pope, bishops 
and priests) belong of necessity to the clergy. If a layman were 
elected pope he could accept the election only on condition 
of being suitable for ordination and of being prepared to 
receive ordination. The power of teaching and of governing 
together with the gift of infallibility would be his from the 
moment of his acceptance eyen before his ordination.” 
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With these distinctions made, the Pope went on to give his reply. 
In the case proposed, he said: 


“it is question, not of the power of orders, but of that of 
teaching. This is in the possession only of those who hold : 
authority in the Church [fi.e., pope and bishops]. Others, 
whether priests or laity, collaborate with those in authority — 
in the measure in which the latter place confidence in them | 
in the matter of teaching faithfully and governing the faithful 
(cf. can. 1327, 1328). Priests (who act in virtue of their priestly 
ordination, vi muneris sacerdotalis) and lay people too can 
be commissioned with this office; and the commission may 
be, according to the circumstances, the same for both. 
Nevertheless, these two are distinguished by the fact that 
one is a priest, the other a layman, and that consequently 
the apostolate of one is priestly, that of the other is lay. 

As far as value and efficacy of the apostolate of religious 
teaching go, they depend on the ability of the individual 
and on his supernatural gifts. Lay teachers, religious sisters, 
catechists in mission countries, all those who are entrusted 
by the Church with the task of teaching the truths of faith, 
can justly apply also to themselves the words of Our Lord: 
“You are the salt of the earth’; ‘you are the light of the world’ 
(Matt., 5: 13-14).” 


Having thus acknowledged the similarity of the teaching office 
of the specially commissioned priest and that of the specially 
commissioned layman, and having indicated at the same time that 
the apostolate of the priest has a unique quality arising from his 
ordination, the Pope drew his conclusion: 


“Although the acceptance by a layman of a special office 
and a commission from the hierarchy associates him more 
closely with the spiritual conquest of the world being wrought 
by the Church under the direction of her pastors, it does’ 
not suffice to make him a member of the hierarchy, or to! 
give him the powers of orders or of jurisdiction which remain | 
inseparably [étroitement] bound to the reception of the! 
sacrament of orders in its various degrees.” i 


Turning to a suggestion that the order of deacons should not be 
restricted to those preparing for the priesthood, the Pope said: 


“The idea is, today at least, not yet opportune. If at some 
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future date it should become so, nothing would have to be 
altered in what We have just said, save that the diaconate 
would take its place with the priesthood in the distinctions 
We have made.” 


Responsibility of lay people 
The Pope went on immediately: 


“It would be a misconception of the true nature of the Church 
and of her social character to distinguish in her a purely 
active element—the Church authorities—and a purely passive 
element—the laity. All the members of the Church... 
are called to take a share in the building up and bringing to 
completion of the mystical Body of Christ.” 


Disputes about the scope of the respective functions of priests 
jind lay people can be avoided if 


“all possess enough spirit of faith, and generosity together 
with mutual esteem and confidence. Respect for the dignity 
of the priest was always one of the typical marks of the 
Christian community. On the other side, the layman has 
his rights too, and the priest for his part must respect them. 

The layman has the right to receive from the priest all 
the spiritual goods he needs for salvation and for attaining 
Christian perfection.” 


| The layman has always assisted the priest in his service of the 
Vhurch; but today the need for this collaboration is more pressing 
than ever before. It is especially called for if the Christian outlook 
4; to penetrate family, social, economic and political life. Lack 
‘f priests in many countries makes the layman’s intervention more 
Mrgent, but it does not provide the sole reason. 


“The nature of the relations between the Church and the 
world demands the intervention of lay apostles. The con- 
secration of the world is, in its essentials, the work of laymen 
themselves, of men who are intimately involved in economic 
and social life, who are members of the government and of 
legislative bodies. Likewise, the groups of active Catholics 
that must be formed in every factory and every workshop 
so as to bring back to the Church those who have strayed 
away from her, can be composed only of the workers them- 


selves.” 
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’ The Pope proposed that laymen should be entrusted with tasks 
where, within the limits set by the common good of the Church, 
they can act on their own initiative, exercising responsibility, 
in fields where they are better adapted than the priest. He recalled 
how he had described on a former occasion those laymen who. 
are prepared to accept all their responsibilities: 


““They are men constituted in their inviolable integrity as 
images of God; men proud of their personal dignity and 
of their due liberty; men justly ambitious of being the equals 
of those in their own state of life in whatever touches on the 
inner sources of human dignity; men attached with constancy 
to their land and to their tradition’ (Address to new cardinals, 
20 Feb., 1946). Such an array of qualities presupposes that 
the lessons of self-mastery and self-sacrifice have been learnt 
and that light and strength are being drawn unceasingly 
from the springs of salvation offered by the Church.” 


The apostolate of the laity 


The Pope defined the apostolate of the laity: 


“It consists in the undertaking by laymen of tasks whic 
rise out of the mission entrusted by Christ to his Church.’ 


According to this definition, the apostolate of prayer and goo 
example would be an apostolate according to a wide or less exac 
use of the word. In this sense, too, the exercise of all the profession 
may be allied to the apostolate. Here the Pope referred explicit] 
to teachers, to doctors, and engineers, particularly in under 
developed countries, who, by their life and their profession 
conduct, give an example of a fully developed Christian life. 

Dealing with a confusion of name existing in some places betwee 
Catholic Action and the lay apostolate, the Pope noted a suggestio 
that the term, Catholic Action, should be preserved as a generi 
name, covering all the different lay-apostolate movement 
each of these being known by its own particular name, and th 
the structure of Catholic Action should be revised in accordan 
with this designation. This was a matter, commented the Pop 
which would require mature reflection. 
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II. FORMATION OF LAY APOSTLES—EXERCISE 
OF THE APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 


Not all Christians, said the Pope, are called to the lay apostolate 
in the strict sense, and readiness to take part in it must be 
accompanied by ability. 


“Lay apostles will therefore always form a chosen group; 
not that they hold themselves aloof from others, but, quite 
the contrary, because they are able to attract others and to 
influence them. So it may be seen that they must possess, 
besides the inspiration of the apostolic spirit, a quality without 
which they would do more harm than good, namely, tact.” 


Hence the need for an adequate preparation for the apostolate; 
in particular, for intellectual formation. For those active among 
workers a familiarity with social, economic and political matters 
| is a necessity as also is knowledge of the social teaching of the 
Church. The formation of lay apostles is itself an activity of the 
} lay apostolate, assisted by the clergy, by secular institutes and by 
| religious sisters. Here the Pope noted: 


“We should like to draw special attention to one aspect of 

the education of young Catholics: the formation of their 
apostolic spirit. Instead of giving way to the somewhat 
self-centred tendency of thinking simply of the salvation 
of their own souls, they should take note of their responsibilities 
towards others and of the means of helping them. Besides, 
there can be no doubt that prayer, sacrifice, courageous 
deeds to win others to God, are very sure guarantees of 
personal salvation.” 


) But this training should be started before school-days begin, at 
‘the mother’s knee where the child 


“will learn how to pray at Mass, how to offer the Mass with 
an intention that embraces the whole world and in particular 
the lofty purposes of the Church. When examining himself 
on his duties towards his neighbour he will ask himself not 
only: ‘Have I done my neighbour any injury?’; but also: 
‘Have I shown him the way that leads to God, to Christ, 
to the Church, to salvation?’.” 
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The parish 


“Ts it not a comforting sign,” said the Pope, “that nowadays 
even adults consider it an honour to serve at the altar? 
And those who by music and singing contribute to the praise 
of God and the edification of the faithful exercise without | 
any doubt a praiseworthy lay apostolate.” : 


Those engaged in parish visitation should ascertain the religious | 
situation of the parishioners. | 


*‘Are their living conditions evil or inadequate? Who has need 
of help from charitable organisations? Are there marriages 
to set in order? Children to baptise? Of what kind are the | 
newspaper stalls, the bookshops, the libraries of the district? 
What do the young and grown-ups read?” 


Press, radio, films, television 


Publishers and book-sellers, said the Pope, should realise that 
their profession can be of service to the Church. The parish library 
can well be placed under experienced lay direction. Good Catholics 
will find opportunity for doing good if they work in circulating 
libraries. The Catholic journalist, living according to his faith, 
is likewise a lay apostle. 

Referring to the dangers of bad and amoral films, the Pope 
recommended associations whose purpose is to promote the 
acceptance of Christian principles in the cinema. Catholics should 
also concern themselves actively with the production and planning 
of television programmes. 


The world of work 


If the Church is to keep within her fold, said the Pope, thi 
twenty million young people who each year start work throughou' 
the world, 


“the Catholic apostolic group must be active in the workshops. 
and also in trains, in buses, in families and in dwelling places. 
In all these places it will set the tone, will exercise a goo 
influence and will infuse a new life.” 


Dealing with workers away from home, the Pope suggested: 
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. “Thus, for example, one of the Catholic foremen will make 
it his business to look after the interests of the new arrivals, 
finding them suitable lodgings, introducing them to good 
companions, putting them in touch with the local church, 
and he will keep watch to see that they settle down in their 
new position.” 


| Wherever there is a technical, industrial environment, went on the 
| Pope, lay apostles have an important task: 


“to give to this industrial world a form and structure that 
are Christian. . . . Christ, through whom all things were 
created, the Lord of the world, remains Lord of the modern 
world too, for it too is called to be a Christian world. It 
is for you to impose on it the form of Christ’ (cf. Message 
to Cologne Katholikentag, 2 Sept., 1956). Such is indeed 
the most difficult, but also the most worthy, task of the 
apostolate of Catholic lay people.” 


| Local and mission problems 


) Turning to special problems, the Pope next spoke of the conditions 
of emigrant miners working in northern Europe, of Latin America 
jand of the mission lands of Asia and Africa. He concluded this 
section of his address by directing that lay apostles should collaborate 
with neutral or non-Catholic organisations 


“if and in the measure that, thereby, you serve the common 
good and the cause of God. Secondly, participate more in 
international organisations.” 


Conclusion 


» The lay apostolate, comcluded the Pope, has two functions: 
‘to conserve and to conquer, both of these matters of urgency for 
‘ithe Church today. 


“And, to speak plainly, the Church of Christ has no thought 
of abandoning the field without a struggle to her declared 
enemy, atheistic Communism. This conflict will be pursued 
to the end, but with the weapons of Christ. 

Set to work, then, with a faith stronger again than that 
of St. Peter when at the call of Jesus he left the ship and 
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walked across the waters to mezt his Lord” (cf. Matt., 
14: 30-31). 


His Holiness ended by recommending all forms of the lay 
apostolate to Our Lady whose readiness to assist the Church a 
the present day has been revealed in many tangible and marvellous 
ways. . 


THE DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN 


“We usually think of death as something passive—either 
as a state or as something undergone with more or less 
reluctance. But as a matter of fact Christianity has changed 
all that. The first Christian death was died on a Cross: 
and it was not something passive, but the crowning act of 
Christ’s priesthood: ‘I lay down my life that I may take it 
up again. No man taketh it away from me: but I lay it down 
of myself, and have the power to take it up again’ (John, 
10: 17, 18). The first Christian Commendatio Animae was 
pronounced by the lips of the dying Saviour: ‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit? (Luke, 23: 46). And that 
first Christian death was followed, we know, by the 
Resurrection, when Jesus rose, ‘the first-born from the dead’ 
(Col., 1: 18).” Joseph Cunnane in THE Furrow, October, 
1957. 


World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 


} Signor Francesco Demitry, himself a very active lay-apostle, describes 
for readers of DOCTRINE AND LiFE the Second World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate, held at Rome from’5 to 13 October, 1957. He 
explains the purpose of these world congresses, the role of the per- 
manent committee and of the ecclesiastical commission which assists 
it. He shows the congress itself as an example of collaboration 
between clergy and laity, summarising Monsieur Jolliet’s address 
on the challenge of a spiritually bankrupt world, Archbishop Montini’s 
on the role of the laity in the Church’s mission, Bishop Larrain’s on 
lay spirituality—on the adult Christianity expected of the laity of 
today. A close associate of Father Raimondo Spiazzi, O.P., Signor 
Demitry is attached to the Centro di Orientamento Pastorale, Rome. 


FRANCESCO DEMITRY 


OMANS are no strangers to manifestations of the Church’s 
R universality, but any of them who happened to be passing 
‘ St. Peter’s in the early evening of the 5 October last, must 
have viewed with some astonishment the rather motley, but orderly, 
crowd which walked slowly from the Vatican to nearby Palazzo 
Pio. They had just listened to an address from the Holy Father and 
were on their way to the opening session of the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate. There were two thousand of them, 
between delegates and experts; they represented ninety nations and 
five continents. Fantastic costumes from the Ivory Coast flanked 
the impeccable ceremonial dress of the diplomats; Breton costumes 
mingled with Indian sari. Suddenly, the crowd had halted, expec- 
tantly—the Holy Father had come to the window of his study to 
bless them again. They knelt down at once on the cobbles of St. 
' Peter’s Square, in the beautiful Roman evening, men and women 
of every tongue and of every colour, united in a common sentiment 
—their love for the Catholic Church. The full beauty of the scene, 
however, would have eluded anyone who was unable to penetrate 
to its spiritual significance, who knew nothing of the vast organisa- 
tions here represented. 

The First World Congress for the Lay Apostolage had been 
held in Rome in 1951. Its object was to examine the position of the 
lay apostle in: the modern world, faced as he is with new con- 
ditions—a social upheaval created by technical and industrial 
revolutions and by two world wars. It was after this congress that 
a Permanent Secretariat was formed, which would see to the 
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organisation of subsequent world congresses, would encourage 
regional experiments and congresses devoted to the study of more 
local problems of the lay apostolate. Thus, December, 1953, saw 
the first African congress of the Lay Apostolate at Kisubi (Uganda). 
The first Asiatic congress was held in 1955 at Manila, in the 
Philippines. In Rome itself, in December, 1956, a large number of 
Asiatic students from various European universities came together 
to study the problems of the Lay Apostolate in their respective 
countries, from Korea to Pakistan. 

While these regional congresses set clearly in evidence the vitality, 
the intelligence, the generosity, the apostolic spirit of modern 
Christians, at the same time they demonstrated the insufficiency of 
the means at their disposal; in particular, the lack of a religious 
formation adequate to the challenge of a rapidly-changing world. 
Thus, many problems were posed during these congresses: what, 
precisely, is the mission of the layman in the Church?, is there a 
difference between the apostolate of the laity and Catholic Action?, 
is the layman, qua apostle, subject to the hierarchy in all things and 
completely, or is there a province which is peculiarly his own? 
So many problems requiring solution. With all this, as well as the 
experience of the past few years, in mind, the world congress of 
last October was anxious to do all in its power to provide elucidation 
of the problems. 

It was for the bishops, obviously—with their mandate from the 
Supreme Pontiff—and for the theologians to reply to questions 
which involved doctrine. Monsignor Montini, Archbishop of Milan, | 
delivered the address on The Mystery of the Church; Monsignor 
Manuel Larrain Errazuriz, Bishop of Talca (Chile), on The Growth | 
of the Christian Life amongst the Laity of Today—how it conditions — 
their apostolate. A theologian—a professor at Louvain University— 
Monsignor Gerard Philips, was given the delicate task of defining 
The Apostolic Vocation of the Laity. He is author of a book, already | 
translated into seven languages, on the role of the laity in the 
Church. 

It was left to the laity to complement the doctrinal addresses of 
the bishops and theologians, by tracing a panoramic view of the 
modern world, describing the challenge of the world, the needs of | | 
men, their material and spiritual miseries, the possible deficiencies 
of apostolic methods. Each continent was asked to contribute: 
Middle-Eastern countries, African countries, Anglo-Saxon countries, | : 
Scandinavian countries, countries of the Church of Silence, ete. | 
Professor Mariadas Ruthnaswamy (Madras) spoke in the name of | 
the Central Indian Committee of the Apostolate of the Laity, | 
Dr. Lechard: Johannesson came from Stockholm; Mr. Edward 
Turauskas, who also spoke, was one time Lithuanian Minister to. 
Switzerland. The Far-East was represented by Mr: John Wa, 
philosopher, writer, jurist, one-time Chinese Ambassador ‘to the 
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Holy See, who spoke on The World’s Needs. The principal 
spokesman for the West was M. Joseph Folliet, Secretary-General 
of the Catholic Social Weeks of France. His subject was The 
Challenge of the World of Today. Mr. Auguste Vanistendael, 
Secretary-General of the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions, treated of the responsibility of the lay-men in world 
affairs, how they can exercise their role from within the international 
neutral and official organisations. Other speakers dealt with the 
} role of Catholics through Catholic Action, political and social 
} life, etc. 
| The programme had been carefully prepared over the past five 
years by the permanent committee for the international congresses, 
) under the guidance of the Secretary-General, Signor Vittorino 
1 Veronese, and with the assistance of an ecclesiastical commission. 
/ Cardinal Giuseppe Pizzardo presides over this commission. The 
| other members are Monsignor Glorieux (Ecclesiastical adviser to 
| the committee), Monsignor P. Pavan, Father G. Martegani, S.J., 
1 Monsignor A. Mazza, Father V. Ryan, O.P. The task assigned to 
} the committee and to its commission was, and still remains, to set 
up a Roman centre which would be at the service of the lay apostolate 
} movements throughout the world and, above all, would further 
) their mutual collaboration. It is an organ which aims to unify and 
J encourage, its role being limited to supplying information and 
) counsel. It has no power to issue instructions and directives; this 
| would limit the autonomy of the various movements it desires to 
serve. Its principal, specific function is to secure the permanence of 
the results of past world congresses and to prepare the coming 
congresses. 
‘| The subjects examined at the 1957 congress fall under three 
 headings—designed to be mutually complementary and to give a 
composite picture of the modern layman—contemporary society, 
‘the Church, the militant Catholic. 
‘| M. Joseph Folliet’s penetrating address gave a convincing picture 
it of the modern world, with its apparent lightheartedness and its 
‘hidden anguish, with its technical power and its moral weakness. 
i “Men are masters of nature as never before,’ said M. Folliet, 
“they have liberated energy from inside the atoms, they have 
conquered time and space, they are prepared to recreate life or to 
remake the soul, whose depths their pshychology has sounded. 
)They can indeed cherish hopes worthy of Prometheus. Tomorrow, 
‘they think, space-travel will open up the interplanetary zone, and 
Yafter that the inter-stellar zone. Another tomorrow will see the 
‘fruits of the earth multiplied ad infinitum. Yet another tomorrow 
Jwill see the production, with souls and bodies, of a new race of 
ymen, perhaps the unknown species which will give to the world 
‘the superman. There are no longer any limits to what the imagination 
‘can conceive as possible, not even heaven itself provides a boundary. 
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In a universe completely permeable by reason, everybody will have 
the right to the sun, to happiness, to bread, to peace and liberty. 
What could grace signify for a humanity so complete and perfect? 
God—to what end? ... The stories of space-travel—that latest 
incarnation of immortal mythology—are but an echo of such 
unbounded hopes.” 

But, at the same time, how many myths are perishing! Myths of 
happiness, of peace, of liberty, of revolution. And the fall of the 
idols constructed by atheistic humanism opens the way to despair. 
“The malaise which afflicts youth,” continued M. Folliet, “reveals 
the existence of this despair. It is to be found all over the world, | 
even—perhaps especially—in the countries where there is abun- 
dance and material well-being. The convulsions of Rock ’n’ Roll | 
agitating, like a danse macabre, millions of adolescents; young | 
Scandinavians, dressed in leather jackets, smashing, in sudden | 
revolt, the street-lamps, and beating-up policemen; the New York | 
authorities mobilising. twenty-four thousand policemen to fight— | 
without result—against the gangs of beardless delinquents; in 
Paris, the zazous infesting the footpaths of St. Germain des Pres, 
under the shadow of the venerable abbey; the U.S.S.R., having 
boasted formerly that it had put an end to juvenile delinquency, 
now coming to recognise the double scourge of the jeunesse dorée*' 
and of the plebeian uliganstvo. These facts are numerous, widely 
diffused and their significance is obvious—they signify a crisis of 
our civilisation. The young people, with their candour and brash-| 
ness, put in evidence what the consciences of adults have, in part, 
hidden.” 

But, as M. Folliet went on to argue, this is the Church’s time! 
“Religious broadcasts and television programmes,” he said, “‘films 
of Christian inspiration, all these attract the masses. Religious 
books—even difficult ones—find innumerable readers. Catholic 
editions of the bible become best-sellers. When Father Lombardi 
speaks, thousands of Italians listen. When Abbe Pierre launches 
a crusade of charity, thousands of Frenchmen open not only their 
hearts, but their purses. Americans interrupt their feverish activity 
to listen to a Thomas Merton speaking on the contemplative life. 
Dechristianised Scandinavia, where religious practice is possibl 
the lowest in the world, . . . produces a Johannes Joergensen an 
an Sigrid Undset. At a word from Monsignor Cardijn, thousands 
of young workers, from all parts of the world, travel to Rome.” 
Briefly, the congress made it its business to provide an answer t 
this implicit, anguished challenge of the world to the Church. 

Monsignor Montini’s address on the mystery and the mission 0 


1. A Parisian term denoting adolescent eccentrics. 
2. Here the term refers to the sons of higher-paid Soviet officials. 
3. The Russian equivalent of teddy-boys. 
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the Church, undertook to put into focus the function of the Bride 
of Christ with regard to the world. He based his address on the 
words of Pius XII, in the Encyclical on the Mystical Body: “Just 
as the Word of God willed to use our nature, in order to redeem 
and save us, so also, down the centuries, He uses the Church to 
continue perennially the work then begun” (AAS, 1943, 199). The 
mission of the Church, therefore, Monsignor Montini told us, 
“is to bring about a certain continuous incarnation of Christ; 
consequently, she comes into being and lives in constant tendency 
towards a mystery—the presence of Christ in her. . . . The mission 
of the Church comes into being, operates and moves in virtue of 
this mystery, which begets her, keeps her alive and prepares her 
for the ultimate eschatological resolution.” 

But how is all this to be put into practice? Pius XII, on 14 
October, 1951, described the mission as follows: “‘to elevate fervent 
Christians to the level that the needs of our times demand; to 
introduce into the warm and salutary intimacy of the hearth those 
who would remain on the threshold; to lead back those who have 
drifted away, and whom the Church cannot abandon to their sad 
plight” (AAS, 1951, 786). 

But how is contact to be established between the Church and the 
modern world? It is this problem, according to Monsignor Montini, 
which is “directly relevant to the apostolate of the laity.’’ In fact, 
“they have more experience here than have ecclesiastics. They are 
the nearest witnesses to the impact of the Church’s mission on the 
world, they see and live its phenomena. Consequently, it is here that 
collaboration begins between the laity and the hierarchy, collabora- 
tion which consists in the study of the contemporary world and in 
making the results known to the Church. It is collaboration which 
consists in supplying information. Thus, the study of statistics and 
of religious sociology, conducted under the vigilance of ecclesiastical 
experts, can be of the greatest utility, providing data which can be 
used in the pastoral ministry. Thus, research into environment, 
literature itself with its psychological analyses and its portrayal of 
social conditions, study of legislation, the findings of modern 
pedagogy and of the art of publicity—all these can be an excellent 
contribution from the laity to those who guide the Church’s 
mission.” 

As is obvious, the aim was not to specify what particular form 
} of organised lay apostolate best facilitates the Church’s mission to 
| the world. Rather was it to draw attention to the innumerable 
} modern methods of co-operating with the ecclesiastical apostolate. 
) It is the attitude, the total activity of the lay apostolate which must 
) be stirred and engaged to their very depths. That is the reason why 
/) the Christian life of the layman of today must be profoundly 
| invigorated and elevated. 

) It was for this reason that Monsignor Larrain, in his address, 
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put himself the question: “‘what are the elements of the spirituality 
of layfolk, who work in the world of today?” His reply was 
lapidary: ‘faced with a world which is advancing towards adulthood — 
we must form adult Christians.” Such a Christian is characterised, — 
for Monsignor Larrain, by three profound convictions: “‘the sense — 
of belonging to the Church, not only as to a juridical entity, but as 
to a living body; the sense of belonging to a dynamic believing — 
community, a progressive people of God; the sense of belonging 
to the world of today, of being actively involved in its activities 
and in its problems.” Such a conception of the Christian layman 
leads to certain conclusions about his spirituality. Thus, Monsignor 
Larrain spoke of “the mystique of the duties of one’s state, as an — 
expression of one’s divinely-bestowed vocation.” 

This mystique is expressed in three fundamental notions: ‘the - 
re-discovery of the social, community-character of salvation... 
an intensified living of the mystery of the Christian community”; — 
the liturgical sense (a consequence of the preceding characteristic) 
which enables the Christian to live the dogma of the Church in the 
liturgical assembly; the sense of the Scriptures, which leads him | 
back to the sources of Revelation and bids him ask to be put 
into contact with the essential, fundamental concepts of our faith. 

These qualities give rise to the missionary spirit, proper to the | 
layman of today, and to the sense of the duty of his state in life. 
“The sense of the sacredness of life, seen as a vocation from God, | 
is profoundly characteristic of present-day lay spirituality. The 
layman hears God’s call to sanctity. He knows that Baptism has 
placed in his soul the active seed of, and the exigence for, perfection. 
But he knows also that this sanctity to which he is called by God is 
not that of the monk, nor is it a more or less perfect copy of any 
other spirituality.” 

Various commissions were at work during the congress, studying 
set topics; each language group had its carrefours where many | 
problems of the lay-apostolate were discussed. From the addresses | 
to the plenary sessions and from the results achieved by the com- 
missions, the definitive resolutions of the congress were formulated, | 
They were already contained in substance in the Holy Father’s 
address.4 They refer to the relationship between the laity and the — 
hierarchy and to ways of exercising the lay apostolate. i 

The congress concluded with another mobilisation of the forces 
of the laity. The blessing imparted by the Holy Father to the kneeling © 
crown in the Piazza §. Pietro was carried to Asia, to Africa, to 
Australia, to America, to every corner of Europe by these new | 
lay missionaries who believe, as we all do, in the possibility of a_ 
world... adult and Christian. 

4, Summarised elsewhere in this issue, 
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Digest of Papal Documents 


THE following is a digest of the Papal addresses and letters which were published 
jin the OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of September and the end 
of October, 1957. It was impossible to publish all the documents in their entirety: 
\we had to select. Some documents were omitted altogether, either because their 
subject-matter was too specialised (as with a September address on the progress 
\of dental medicine) or because it was of merely local importance (as with an 
‘October address to Italina-dialect poets). A summary of the address to the Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate is printed elsewhere in this issue, that to the World Union 
‘of Catholic Women’s Organisations has had to be held over until the next issue. 
Mn each of the documents we did select, we chose only the passages which transcend 
Nocal or sectional interests and which have a bearing on the spiritual life. Father 
Colman O’Neill, O.P. and Father Austin Flannery, O.P. are responsible for the 
translations or summaries of these passages. All direct quotations are indented 
or placed between inverted commas. 


e Supra-national Role of Catholic Teachers 
7 On 5 August, 1957, the Holy Father wrote a special message for the Third 
“international Congress of the World Union of Catholic Teachers (Union Mondiale 
“des Enseignants Catholiques) held at Vienna. Recalling the special need in an 
jage of technical progress for sound moral and religious education, he stressed 
“the vital role to be played here by Catholic teachers. Their efforts, he declared, 
“are “comparable to the highest form of the lay apostolate.’ Turning to the 
international significance of the teacher’s office—the theme of the conference— 
the Pope said that the aim should be to show the relevance of the doctrine of 
he Mystical Body to world affairs. Children should be taught to combine with 
a just pride in their own country respect and goodwill for other peoples, no 
place being found for over-weening nationalism, which is at variance with the 
hristian mind. The school can be made in this way a reflection of the trans- 
y vending unity of the Church. (Oss. Rom. 7 Sept., 1957.) 


On the Priesthood and Preparation for the Priesthood 

) On the 5 September, 1957, the Holy Father received in audience a group of 
inor seminarists of the Mouvement Jeunes Séminaristes of France, Having 
elcomed them to Rome and reminded them that the Chair of Peter is, in the 
ords of St. Cyprian, the “source of the unity of the priesthood,” the Holy 
Father spoke of the grandeur of the priestly vocation: 

It is the priesthood of Christ which you aspire to share, thus to render 
to God the greatest honour and to your brother men the greatest service 
imaginable. What is man’s greatest need today, as always? What else, 
if not to know and love God, the true God, as He has been revealed in 
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history? To give God to men and to give men to God is a task so exaltex 

that nobody can take it on himself without the help of a special grace 

However, it was not Our Lord’s wish to reserve this honour to a few o 

His own contemporaries. He extends it to everybody in whom His desir 

to save mankind and to lead them to knowledge of truth (cf. 1 Tim. 2:4 

evokes a response, and who are accepted by the Church for that mission.’ 

The Holy Father went on to speak of the Church’s work in erecting seminaries 

of the advantages of a classical education for junior seminarists, especially sine 

it will open for them the possibility of contact with the great written treasur 

of the Church. He laid particular stress on the importance of their mora 
formation, on their need for direction and protection: 

The young man who aspires to the priesthood, must live in the spiritua 

climate most conducive to a lucid choice. The education of his will, whicl 

is not yet strong, must be conducted with prodence and respect. . .. Each o 

you has experienced the vicissitudes of the interior life. It is an irregula 

flame, now devouring, now languishing. It is subject not only to outsidi 

influences, but also to the troubles and tempests which spring up in th 

soul itself, due to its inexperience, its apprehensiveness, its lack of finesse 

It is certainly useless, therefore, and it is often imprudent and sometime: 

dangerous to expose such a soul to supplementary temptations. (Oss. Rom. 

6 Sept., 1957.) 


The Address to the Society of Jesus 

The Holy Father addressed the General Congregation of the Society of Jes 
on the 10 September, 1957. Having described their founder’s ideal for the 
how exclusively he would have them serve God and the Church, the Po 
commended them for their undeviating loyalty to the Holy See, in matters bot 
of doctrine and discipline. He put them on their guard against a spirit of “fr 
enquiry,” which would rob them of their heritage of obedience, if it gained 
footing among them. It is a spirit which would submit even papal decrees t 
private judgment and which regards ecclesiastical discipline as mere formalisn 
He commended the Society for its perfect obedience and contrasted the Jesu 
ideal with the view which would reduce obedience to mere compromise betwee 
superior and subject. Imitation of the humility and obedience of Christ, 
told them, would render them immune to the lure of that false liberty whic 
sometimes masquerades as charity. 

Severe discipline, which has always been the ornament and strength 
your Order, will be of service also today in the Lord’s battles and will 
you for the modern apostolate. 

Having urged superiors to rule their subjects with kindness and circumspectio 
but also with firmness and, when occasion demands, with severity, the Po 
went on to speak of the necessity of mortification, undertaken in that spirit 
wholehearted imitation of Christ which their founder commended to t 
members of the Society. So complex is modern life, he said, and so divers 
in consequence, the demands of the modern apostolate, that men can be 
taken up with apostolic techniques that they lose sight of the principle that t 
religious and the apostle must be a man of God; a misconception which can on| 
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be to the detriment of the life of grace. Having described the importance of 
voluntary poverty as a means to union with Christ crucified, the Holy Father 
went on to say that, for religious, poverty consists not only in using temporal 
goods in dependence on their superior’s will, but also in the exercise of very 
great restraint in their use of them. He instanced certain luxuries which, while 
quite permissible for lay-folk, are less becoming in religious. “The first duty 
of priests who are engaged in the apostolate, he said, is to vivify their activity 
by means of an intensive study of divine things and an ardent love for God 
and for Our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ (Oss. Rom., 15 Sept., 1957.) 


The Apostolate of Prayer and Good Example 

On 15 September, the Holy Father broadcast a Radio message for the eighth 
centenary of the Austrian national sanctuary of Mariazell. During the course 
of it, he said: 

You are continually hearing it said that the hour of the apostolate of 
the laity has struck and that each one is called to take part in it. This is so; 
each one is called at least to the apostolate of prayer and good example. 
And this apostolate is today the most urgently required of all, for the world 
has been disillusioned and betrayed by so many false prophets that it will 
only believe your word if it sees in your actions that you take seriously 
yourselves your appeal for men to serve God and to keep His command- 
ments. The business of serving God is not a matter just for your personal 
lives; it concerns also your life in society, your profession, your public 
duties, your whole existence down to the last details. Men and women 
who are in positions of influence and who conduct themselves in all their 
affairs as thorough-going Christians and Catholics can today work wonders 
for the things of Christ and His Church, (Oss. Rom., 16-17 Sept., 1957.) 


On Widowhood 
On the 16 September, the Pope addressed the members of a congress organised 
by the Union Internationale des Organismes Familiaux, a body set up to unify 
the efforts of all organisations whose object is the spiritual and material better- 
ment of family life. The subject discussed at this year’s congress had been the 
condition of a family deprived of its father. This fact helps to define the context 
in which the Pope’s discourse on widowhood must be understood. Their tabloid 
presentation in some newspapers made his words appear harsh, an impression 
which is quickly dissipated by an examination of the original document, The 
Pope did not forbid widows to re-marry, neither was it his intention actively 
to discourage second marriages. Rather would it appear to have been his concern 
to give a message of hope and encouragement to widows who choose not to 
re-marry (it was their case the congress had been discussing), to show them that 
widowhood, far from being (as it is in the eyes of the world) a condition to be 
lamented and avoided, is, in the Christian view, a most honourable state, 
preferable to re-marriage, and one which opens the way to the highest perfection; 
this notwithstanding the troubles and anxieties which many a widow has to 
face, and which the Pope described in moving terms. He said: 
Although the Church does not condemn second marriages, she has always 
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looked with special favour on those souls who choose to remain faithful t 
their spouses and to the perfect symbolism of the sacrament of marriage: 
She is happy ‘to see cultivated the spiritual riches proper to this state (ol 
widowhood). The first of all these riches, it seems to Us, is the lived con- 
viction that, far from disrupting the bonds of human and supernatura 
love forged by marriage, death is able to perfect and reinforce them) 
Certainly, matrimony no longer persists as a juridical and sensible entity’ 
but its soul survives, that which gives it strength and beauty—conjuga) 
love with all its splendour and its eternal vows—just as the spiritual an 
free beings survive who have been vowed to each other. When one of th 
parties has been freed from the bonds of the flesh and enters upon a life o 
intimacy with God, God delivers him from weakness and from the dross 
of egotism. At the same time He invites the one who is left behind on earth 
to achieve a purer and more spiritual state of soul. Since one of the spouses 
has consummated his sacrifice, should not the other accept the invitation 
to free herself further from the world, renouncing the intense but fugitive 
joys which bound her by sensible, carnal affection to family-life (foyer) an 
monopolised her affections and her energies? Acceptance of the Cross, 0 
separation, of the renunciation of a dear presence, must now lead to the 
search for another presence, more intimate, more profound, stronge 
A presence which is also purifying; for he who sees God face to face will 
not tolerate self-centredness in those whom he loved most during his earthl 
life, will not allow them to yield to discouragement, or to indulge in passin: 
attachments. The sacrament of marriage is a symbol of the redemptiv! 
love of Christ for his Church, it applies that love to the husband and wif 
it transfigures them, producing in the one the image of Christ who offe 
himself for the salvation of humanity, in the other the image of the redeeme 
Church which accepts its share in the sacrifice of Christ. If that is so, thei 
widowhood emerges as in some way the fulfilment of this mutual co 
secration. It is a figure of the terrestrial life of the Church Militant, of t 
Church deprived of the sight of her celestial Spouse, with whom, howeve 
she remains indefectibly united, as she makes her way towards him i 
faith and hope, drawing life from that love which sustains her in all h 
trials, waiting impatiently for the final fulfilment of the initial promises. 
The Pope urged widows to pray humbly for the grace to see their widowhoo} 
in that perspective, in which it is seen as a prolongation of the graces 
matrimony. Widows who had been unhappily married should aspire to emulatl 
Our Lord’s sentiments towards his persecutors. Forgiveness and intercession fe 
her husband’s soul should be such a widow’s programme, rather than vain regré 
and recriminations. She should eschew the temptation to fill her loneline; 
with a round of trivialities, should set aside a few moments each day and a fe} 
days each year for recollection and prayer. Thus she will achieve the stabili? 
she needs as head of a family. “It goes without saying,’ the Pope continu 
“that this prayer will find its accompaniment in the frequentation of the sac 
ments, participation in the liturgy and the employment of the other means 
sanctification. In these she will find a defence against insidious temptationyy 
those of the heart and of the senses, in particular,” 
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The Pope went on to speak of the widow’s role in the education of her children, 
of the love she bears them and of the necessity for self-denying avoidance of 
over-possessiveness. Only thus can she assure her children a formation which 
is solid and virile, and the liberty which is their due, particularly in their choice 
of vocation. She can remain united in spirit with her husband, ‘“‘who, in God, 
will suggest to her what attitudes to take up, will impart authority and clear- 
sightedness to her.’’ He stressed the social role that such a widow can play. 
Her life, which has been enobled by the imprint of the Cross, witnesses to the 
triumph of faith and to confidence in God. She can help other widows to perfect 
their sacrifice and to perceive its significance. Her apostolate can be exercised 
in her own family, in her professional life and amongst her friends. The Pope 
described its distinctive note as ‘‘witness to her faithfulness to a dear memory, 
to having found in this faithfulness and its accompanying renunciation, a 
happiness more profound, more lasting, more luminous than that she has had 
to give up.” (Oss. Rom., 18 Sept., 1957.) 


On the Integration of Work with the Christian Life 

On the 17 September, the Holy Father addressed a pilgrimage of French 
Catholic Railwaymen (Union Catholique du Personnel des Chemins de Fer 
Francais). Having commented on their lively faith and having described the 
role of faith in the life of the Christian, he goes on to speak about the relation 
between their lives as workmen and their lives as Christians: 

There are no partitions between the various activities of the Christian. It is 
the same faith and the same love of God which enable him to fulfil his 
obligations to society, as a worker, and his religious obligations, as a 
believer. When a man puts on his uniform or his working-clothes, he does 
not thereby cease to be the believer who goes to church in his Sunday-best, 
or who prays at home on his knees with his children. . . . Conscious of 
being constantly on service, the Christian is always the apostle, even when 
on holidays. He is always ready to speak and act as a Christian, to express 
his religious convictions and his professional conscience. (Oss. Rom., 
19 Sept., 1957.) 


The Individual and the Common Good 

i Towards the end of a discourse delivered on 21 September to an international 
q q congress of chemists attached to the leather industry (Unione Internazionale dei 
Chemici del Cuoio), the Holy Father said: 

The most humble human activities—and the most brilliant—will be 
judged, ultimately, on the contribution they make towards the spiritual 
elevation of the individual and of society. Professional qualifications, 
however estimable, do not suffice, unless they have for complement nobility 
of character and generosity. No matter how exacting your occupation, it 
should not make you insensitive to the difficulties and sufferings of others, 
should not hinder you from contributing, so far as you are able, to the 
inauguration of a social order which is more stable, more just and more 
penetrated with charity. (Oss. Rom., 23-24 Sept., 1957.) 
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An end-of-mission resolution 
On 29 September, the Holy Father spoke over the radio to the city of La Pal 

where delegates from all over Bolivia were assembled for the closing of a four- 

month mission, which had been conducted by twenty-eight Spanish and twenty- 

six Bolivian priests. He recalled the theme of the mission, “Return to Christ, 

who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’’ and he suggested the following 

resolution: “to keep before one’s eyes, always, the grandeur of Christian 

marriage . . . (forgetfulness of it has tremendous consequences in all spheres); 

to be unshakably resolved to guard the sanctity of the family . . . thus helping 

to provide this unstable and troubled world with foundations which are more 
solid, more stable, more secure.” (Oss. Rom., 2 Oct., 1957.) 


Suffering 
On the 8 October, the Pope addressed five thousand invalids of the Centro dei 
Volontari della Sofferenza. He described the great temptation of the invalid to | 
think himself alone and useless and a burden. To worldly eyes the invalid is | 
indeed alone; very much of what this world has to offer cannot reach him. 
He may be deprived of the light of the sun; may never see the beauty of art or 
of nature. He may be deprived, not only of married love, but even of the love | 
of his own family—if his illness is a protracted one and spent in hospital. And 
he may be tempted to regard himself as completely useless, into the bargain: | 
“Tn this enormous smithy, which is the world, where many have an essential part 
to play and everybody else helps—or is capable of helping—you alone are| 
incapable of giving assistance, because you are ill.” If, further, the invalid 
regards himself as not only useless but also a burden, his lot is a miserable] 
one indeed. { 
The true picture of the situation, the Pope asserted, is far different. He said) 
to the invalids: 
You are not alone. In fact, you can find Jesus present in you, living and 
active, Jesus who promised to come and make his abode with whosoever 
would be true to his word (John, 14:23). Do, therefore, the will of God, 
dear sons and daughters. Who are better fitted for the complete fulfilment: 

of His will? For you it is a very simple matter; you are not asked to act, 
you are asked to accept; with serenity—always; joyously—when that ‘is 
possible. In such acceptance lies the fulfilment of God’s will for you. By 
then you have already secured the promised fruit: Jesus is with you, Jesus 

is in you. And, when you feel entirely alone, when you cannot sleep a 
night and are afraid of disturbing the others, Jesus is near you. Learn to 
hear his voice. The greater the silence, the more perceptible his voice} 
Learn to speak to him. Taste and prove how gracious the Lord is. (Psalm 
33902 
The Pope went on to point out that it was untrue that invalids contributed 
nothing towards the common effort. Their role transcends: the world -of theij 
-useless bodies, it is to: be found:in the world of-the spirit: 7 | 
“You cannot speak: very ‘much, and yet, what- an’ Ronikee you cai, 
exercise through your example, what fruits of salvation .and- sanctification] 
can you not cause to grow and mature in the souls of others! A man wh@ 
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visits you, may not hear many words from you—but he will see! He will 
see your weakness tenaciously submissive to God’s will. He will see your 
serenity and your peace and will realise that they are waters springing from 
the fountains of Jesus the Saviour. 
But human suffering achieves its greatest efficacy, the Pope continued, 
when united with the Passion of Christ: 

When Jesus came on earth to save mankind . . . he willed to accomplish 
this through his Passion. But his Passion—and consequently, the Redemp- 
tion—must find its “completion” (Col. 1:24) in our sufferings. You are 
not useless, therefore, dear sons and daughters. When you offer up your 
supernaturalised suffering, you can save the innocence of many, can bring 
back to the straight path many who are lost, enlighten many who are in 
doubt, impart serenity to many who are in anguish. Priests are sometimes 
amazed to find that their labours have not been in vain. In Heaven they 
will discover who it was who, unexpectedly, imparted efficacy to their words. 

The Pope then quoted from several letters from invalids, which testified to a 
conviction of their writers’ usefulness. Amongst them was a letter from a work- 
man who had died after having been immobilised for eighteen years by arthritis. 
He said: ‘‘Invalids ought never to be idle, they should always be snatching souls 
from the enemy of our salvation.’’ (Oss. Rom., 9 Oct., 1957.) 


Ireland and Our Lady: the Luke Wadding centenary 

On the 9 October, the Holy Father addressed the Irish pilgrimage which 
had gone to Rome for the closing of the Luke Wadding ter-centenary celebrations. 
Recalling that Father Luke Wadding had gone from Lisbon to Rome in 1618 
as a member of a royal commission to petition the Pope to declare that Mary, 
the Mother of God, was immaculately conceived, His Holiness continued: 


That was indeed a petition dear to every Franciscan heart; and what 
could be more appealing, more stirring for the soul of an Irishman than 
to assist in revealing to his fellowmen another jewel in the beauteous crown 
of the Queen of Heaven? Was not the land of St. Patrick studded with 
shrines to Mary Mother, Light of Nazareth, Glory of Jerusalem, Queen 
of the World? Did not every Irish heart beat faster with love at the mention 
of her name? Was it not the thought of her powerful intercession with her 
Son that gave them solace in their trials, hope when dark shadows would 
envelop them? This Virgin most pure was always before the mind of 
Luke Wadding, always his heart’s love, during all the years of his exile. 
That legacy, dearly beloved, is also yours. Defend it; let it increase. Let 
the child-like love of your Mother Mary be a flame, strong and inex- 
tinguishable, that will give light and warmth and cheer even on the drabbest 
days that come at times to all. Let her name be on the lips of your children, 
reverence and love for her grow apace with their years, and though they 
be in foreign lands, she will not fail them in the hour of need. 

(Oss. Rom., 10 Oct., 1957.) 
On the Role of Catechists 
The Damas Catequistas are a Spanish congregation of sisters, founded 
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principally for the teaching of the catechism, to poorer children, in particular. 
A large group of married and unmarried women are in association with the 
congregation and do the same sort of work. The Pope addressed members of 
the congregation and of its lay complement on 17 October. During the course 
of his address he said: 

Your mission is a very high one, for the Lord has called you to manifest, 
in tangible fashion, that the Christian society is one body, in which the 
members cannot abandon concern for each other; where, in the face of a 
thousand theories, there is but one final solution, sincere charity. It is 
charity which forms all men into one, the lowly and the great, those who’ 
know joy and those who know suffering, those who have and those who 
have not. 

Remarking that one of the most insidious tactics of the Devil in modern times 
has been “‘to hide the truth . . . to deform it, to accumulate rumours on top of’ 
it... in such wise that the judgment of simple souls becomes warped and they. 
interchange the objects of their love and hate,” the Pope invited the catechists 
to rejoice that they knew the truth. (Oss, Rom., 19 Oct., 1957.) 


The Eucharist 

On the 17 October, the Pope sent a radio-message to the Spanish Arch- 
confraternity of the ‘Eucharistic Thursdays” (Archicofradia de los Jueves 
Eucaristicos), to mark its fiftieth anniversary. Having invited his listeners to 
meditate on the magnificence of the Gift which Our Lord had left us at the 
Last Supper, the Pope said that such meditation would be valueless, if we did 
not elicit ‘‘in our breasts, those flames of the greatest, the holiest, the purest 
love, together with the most heartfelt gratitude, leading to a sincere desire for} 
reparation.”’ The Holy Father went on to say that in the Eucharist we have the 
divine flame which purifies thoughts, words and actions. It is the light which 
shows the right path, the strength which overcomes difficulties, it is the impuls 
to the apostolate and to the highest sanctity. He continued: 

If it is certain that the world is suffering and growing weak because o 
the efforts of lust, pride and covetousness to transform it into the kingdom 
of the three concupiscences (cf. 1 John 2:16), it is also certain that me! 
will find the best medicine for these ills in the Eucharist. The Eucharis 
cools the heat of passion (\S. Th., II, 79, 6, ad 3), feeds the flames of charit: 
(ibid., 78, 3, ad 6), freeing man from what is below him, directing him 
towards Heaven above. (Oss. Rom., 23 Oct., 1957.) : 


It was the Editor of THE Furrow who suggested that 
DOCTRINE AND LIFE might carry a digest of Papal documents 
as a regular feature. We adopted the suggestion gratefully, 
for we too feel that we will be rendering an inestimable 
service if we help people to maintain a more constant contact 
with the teahcing of the Holy Father. Other issues, however, 
may not offer as large a number of addresses, for the reason 
that other months do not see as many congresses as.do.. 
September and October. 


Book Reviews 


|THE INNER SEARCH. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed and Ward, 
London. 15/-. 

‘TuIs book on the spiritual life is a very encouraging one for those who are 
Jall-too-conscious of their own inadequacy in following their spiritual vocation. 
)With exactness of thought and precision of language, Father Van Zeller goes 
Jover familiar ground, yet bringing to his subject a freshness of approach which 
is the fruit of prayer and experience. His theme is the soul’s search for God— 
which is a quest after truth and love, a striving for conformity with Him who is 
ithe Way, the Truth and the Life. In this quest the soul must re-live the Christ-life 
in its environment. The closer man approaches to conformity with Christ, the 
‘greater will be his conformity with Truth and Love. So he will come to see himself 
as he truly is in the eyes of God, rejecting the false. He will see God in life 
Yaround. He will see the will of God in the circumstances of life, He will see God 
‘in others, or rather, others in God. 

The book is to be recommended for the valuable help it will give to many. 
: Of particular excellence is the author’s treatment of the darkness of the soul, 
"of the regulating of the affections, of the importance of exterior acts of self- 
enial, of the circumstances of each individual life. This last will be found very 
“useful by those who may be tempted to feel that they ‘‘have missed their true 
vocation,” or who may wish that their life were otherwise, or cast in other 
Surroundings. Father Van Zeller insists that for them this is at least the “con- 
Yequent will of God’ and provides the ingredients of a search which will bear 
‘ruit in achievement, if they are faithful to grace and persevere in the search for 
he face of God. Father Van Zeller rightly emphasises the point that Truth and 
ove, objectively—in God—are one; and therefore the search after Truth is 


“aculties in man—the reviewer is of the opinion that a clearer and sharper 
istinction might have been drawn between them. This would preclude an 
‘pression, not intended by the author, that they are identical activities. 

GreGcory Barry, O.S.B. 
ilenstal Abbey 


“GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS. By Gerard Kelly, S.J, Herder Publications. 18/-. 
'HIs is essentially a practical book, Father Kelly presumes that his readers are 
i miliar with the common rules of the Christian life, and devotes himself to 
The difficult task of applying them to practical cases. He gives us many examples 

hich show an intimate knowledge of the problems of community life and a 
1 een awareness of the weakness of human nature even among religious. The 
/papter on emotional maturity is of especial interest, and should be an invaluable 
a d to all those charged with the direction of others. It also provides many 
us with much material for self-examination. 


|/-as in the methodical and vivid way in which it is presented. 
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We have here a book which provides us with abundant matter for a ser 
of conferences and, while it is primarily intended for the direction of religioy 
it is casily adapted to the needs of school children and adults living in the wor’ 

Part IV deals with guidance by religious and this is perhaps the most valual 
section of the book. The introductory chapters on the qualities of a good mo} 
guide, and vocational counselling, are full of wisdom, and in the subsequg 
chapters the author deals with the main problems which confront young peo: 
with admirable clearness. The chapters on subjective sin and integral confessi 
will be of special value to teachers. This difficult subject is treated with a lucid) 
and sympathy which should do much to lessen the danger of scruples am 
adolescents, 

Father Kelly is to be congratulated on having given us a book which 
be of real practical use to the religious both in the planning of his own spirit 
life and in the guidance of others. 


MATTHEW DILLON, O.S.B 
Glenstal Abbey 


New Lire in Curist. By Ludwig Esch, 8.J. Translated by W. T. Swain, Me: 
Press. Pp. 294. 21/-. 
Some time ago a well-written book, by an art-teacher who spent some ti 
among London teenagers, caused a sensation and a sense of dismay am 
people who work with the young. The students portrayed in the book 
shown as living without ideals, without joy, without hope. The all-too-w 
documented account had the despairing title, Journey into a Fog. 
Father Esch’s book is an affirmation of life and hope in the face of s 
pessimism as that. He sets out to show us all, especially the young and gener 
how to grow to the fullness of life in Christ. Nothing is to be rejected in 
except sin. All the constituents of full living have their part to play. We can 
must accept our natural powers and skills, the technology of our times, 
community-group to which we belong. We are to mature and be joyous an 
reach holiness in our environment. Father Esch would have his disciple m 
full devotion to the Creator his basic attitude, not a sentimental devotion, 
one born of veneration of God. Such a devotion flowers in a complete c 
secration of life to God and shows itself daily in the prompt and loyal 
It is the hall-mark of the new life in Christ. But discipleship of the Redee 
owes much to deep personal knowledge—so the author outlines a lumi 
approach to Holy Scripture and proved methods of making one’s life praye: 
He would have all one’s practices of piety stem from the Mass and the o 
sacraments. The sections on temptation, humility and truthfulness are 
ticularly helpful. ; 
Rarely have I seen such an attractively worth-while book and so helpf 
young people, in their problems and disillusionments. I wish it a wide circula' 
FRANCIS MCNAMARA, O.! 
Holy Cross College, Trinidad f 


THe GospeL or Joy. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Blackfriars Publicati 
Pp. xiii + 129, 11/-. 
Our faith will be the poorer if we undervalue or under-emphasise any 
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‘of it. Are we not sometimes tempted to under-estimate the joyfulness of God’s 
service, if indeed we do not completely forget it? How many Christians would 
ay of their work in the service of God: “I am doing this not merely because 
at is my duty, but also because I enjoy it?” Our observance of God’s commands 
‘uns the risk of becoming mere servility in the face of an exacting judge, should 
Dur obedience not be prompted by love for a gracious Father. To study Father 
errin’s book is to be set on the road to discovering how joyful is God’s service. 
y meditating on the place of joy in the Christian life and by linking this doctrine 
‘yith the Beatitudes, the author shows us the way to attain true joy of heart. 
7n this he is but reminding us of Christ’s own words: ““These things I have spoken 
Jo you, that my joy may be in you, and your joy may be filled.’”’ (John 15:11.) 
FLANNAN Hyngs, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


AY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH. By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. Translated by Donald 
i Attwater. Bloomsbury Publishing Co., London. Pp. xxxii + 447, 27/6. 
‘fuis is a book one wants to recommend to everybody, but one reflects a little 
Yuefully that it is strong meat for everybody. It is of universal and absorbing 
‘nterest, but it is not a book for the irresolute nor, perhaps, for the uninformed 
eader. It is unremittingly theological—Father Congar does not waste our 
‘noney by providing the light-relief we can get from the radio. But his theology 
§s so alive! 1 would say that this is due principally to his scholarly and con- 
‘emplative familiarity with the Scriptures and to his deep love of Our Lord. 
)ur Lord, indeed, is the key-piece of every theological perspective he opens up 
sefore us. That, of course, is part and parcel of Father Congar’s aim. His book 
"3 an attempt to describe the relationships which bind the layman to the Church, 
0 the Church conceived not merely as a juridical entity, but as the Mystical 
"Body of Christ. Father Congar shows that the layman is not a mere passive 
ember of the Mystical Body of Christ, he has many and essential functions in it. 
Whe Church is Christ spread abroad and active in time and in it may be dis- 
Ninguised the established system of the instruments or means of salvation and 
e assembly of the people of God, those who are seeking salvation. Christ is 
ictive in one way through the Pope, bishops and priests, as instruments of the 
Meoples salvation, he is active in another way through the people themselves. 
the principal part of Father Congar’s book consists of three lengthy chapters 
7; which he shows how the layman shares in the kingly activity of Christ, in the 
Priestly activity of Christ and, lastly, in the prophetical activity of Christ. Christ 
; King over the entire world, both spiritual and temporal. The aim of Christ’s 
smporal kingship is to restore the entire world to his own rule. This will not 
e fully achieved until the last day, when there will be a new heaven and a 
ew earth. But, in the meantime, Christians must do all in their power to direct 
e trend of “history” towards that final goal. (The background-principles to 
‘his chapter are elaborated in the third chapter of the first part, where Father 
/Yongar analyses the relation between “the world” and the Kingdom of Christ.) 
|) t is here that laymen are called to an especially active share in Christ’s mission. 
| They are called upon “to be the Church active, there where the clergy are not, 
ways the clergy cannot be, namely in temporal affairs and daily events, doing 
ne work of the world and of History.” The baptismal character enables the 
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Christian to share in a special way in Christ’s priestly activity. Whenever Mass 
is offered it is all the members of the Church with Christ who offer it, all together 
form the Ecclesia offerens, the Ecclesia sacrificiens—the Church offering Sacrifice. 
The layman can share in the activity of Christ the Prophet, or Teacher, when he 
teaches catechism in a school, or teaches their prayers or catechism to his own 
children. 

This skimpy account cannot convey an adequate idea of the riches con- 
tained in Father Congar’s book. Theologians will read with very great interest 
the first two chapters, on the need for a total revision of the too-juridical concept 
of the Church, found in many manuals, and on the process by which the layman’s 
place in the Church was gradually lost sight of and, in recent times, re-dis- 
covered. The last chapter in the book is a stimulating analysis of holiness in 
the world. The English edition of this book has been eagerly awaited. Some 
people found themselves unable to wait for it—previews of it appeared in 
magazines in Ireland, ‘England and America quite some time before its pub- 
lication! I hope this is a sign of the success the book will have. Father Congar 
is not advocating that the position of the laity be revolutionised. It is awareness, 
rather than revolution, that he is attempting to foster. His book can help us all, 
enormously, to an awareness of what membership of the Church is and always 
has been, of the riches that clergy and laity share. 

AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


Life IN Curist. By Fergal McGrath, S.J. M. H. Gill and Son Ltd. 12/6. 
Tus book, as the author tells us in the preface, provides a course in religion for 
boys and girls from 13 to 16. It is based on A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine 
approved by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland in 1951. As such it will 
prove a boon to the teachers of those age groups, who have felt for years the 
need for a good religious text book. Indeed, many of the teachers who have no 
theological training will find the full exposition of doctrines a great help to 
themselves. In its title and presentation we feel that it measures up to the 
present Holy Father’s desiderata, in his address on the Solid Religious Training of | 
Youth, when he spoke of “‘the urgent need of a method of teachiag catechism 
which is accurate and complete, and which, while not neglecting the memory 
and imagination, lays stress on reason and explains, for example, that the sincere 
and conscious act of faith is a most rational and reasonable act. Give the young 
as organic a view as possible of Catholic teaching. Make them see in Christ 
One who will satisfy their vital need of knowledge that is full, orderly and 
enlightening.” 

Father McGrath follows the order of the Catechism, and provides for each 
chapter a clear, comprehensive commentary. The language is simple an 
admirably suited to children of the age groups for which it is intended. Abundant 
use is also made of examples to impress in a practical way the doctrines on thi 
mind of the children. Many of these latter are chosen from Sacred Scripture. 
especially from the four gospels, and in this way it is ever Christ who is kep' 
before the minds of the children as the centre of their religious life and as thei 
model. For this purpose too, many fine reproductions of the old masters depict 
ing episodes in the lives of Our Lord, Our Lady and the saints are provided 
inustrations, One likes in particular the intelligent use which is made of them, 
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They are chosen to fit in with the doctrines of the respective chapters, and so 
can be used as visual-aids by the teacher. 

The publishers are to be complimented on a fine production, but one small 
criticism must be made. The book can be obtained either in three separate 
parts or as one volume. Since it was intended to bind all three parts together 
into one. volume, why was not the pagination of the three parts adapted to a 
one-volume production? When the teacher of a class which uses the one-volume 
edition says to a child: “Turn to page 30,”’ he should not have to be embarrassed 
by the very prompt query: ‘“‘Which page 30?” 

EDMOND WALL, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ASCETICAL AND MysTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. Burns and Oates. Pp. 209. 15/-. 
Tuis is a welcome reprint. First published in 1938, it is based upon a series of 
lectures given at Heythrop College in the previous five years. This reprinting 
makes available again an account of the scope of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology in language which is clear, balanced and concise. Of the three sections 
probably the second, doctrinal, will be found most satisfying. The approach is 
always fresh and the author succeeds in seizing upon the fundamentals and 
putting the rest aside to give a clear account of both the nature and the direction 
of Catholic teaching. He avoids controversial matters, and by his broad survey 
succeeds not only in showing the meaning of ascetical and mystical theology 
but in presenting sanctity as a fair, happy and attainable ideal. This book will 
be a refreshing summary for those who have already studied the subject; and 

a challenging introduction for those who have not. 
DESMOND WILSON 
St. Malachy’s College, Belfast 


Tue AssisI PAPERS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PasTorAL LirurGcy: AssisI-ROME, 18-22 SEPTEMBER, 1956. The Liturgical 
Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, U.S.A. Pp. 236. 

THE Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, have put us all deeply in 

their debt by making available to the English-speaking world the papers read at 

the International Liturgical Congress in Assisi last year. The official theme of 
the Congress was “The Renewal of Pastoral Liturgy during the Pontificate of 

Pope Pius XII’’ and, as the Preface to this volume notes, it was planned as a 

tribute of homage to the Holy Father on attaining his eightieth year and as 

an expression of gratitude for the many liturgical reforms he has brought 
about. In so far as the Congress concentrated entirely on the pastoral aspect 
of the liturgy, it was the first of its kind. But the way had been prepared for it 
by a number of international liturgical study meetings that have taken place in 
recent years: at Maria Laach in Germany in 1951, at Ste-Odile near Strasbourg 
in 1952, at Lugano in Switzerland in 1953. The Assisi Congress, however, was 

Jjon a much grander scale than any of these. It was presided over by His Eminence 

Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and was 

attended by four other Cardinals and by a very representative body of bishops, 
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priests, religious and laity from all over the world, amounting in all to about 
fifteen hundred people. At the end of the Congress the participants went on to 
Rome, where the Holy Father received them in a special audience and delivered 
an allocution to them. 

Eighteen papers, by distinguished churchmen and liturgical experts, were read 
to the Assisi Congress during the five days it was in session. The opening paper, 
very fittingly by Cardinal Cicognani himself, made a number of general obser- 
verations about the liturgical movement, especially in its pastoral aspects, and 
outlined the purpose of the Congress: “‘to pass in review the admirable initiatives 
of Pope Pius XII in the field of pastoral liturgy.’’ Next, Father Jungmann, S.J., 
of Innsbruck, in a paper on “‘The Pastoral Idea in the History of the Liturgy,” 
set the theme of the Congress against its historical background by showing how 
the liturgy has always been regarded by the Church as a most valuable pastoral 
instrument and how ‘pastoral concern” has had a decisive influence in the — 
determination of the form and order of the liturgical services. Coming to the 
pontificate of Pius XII, Abbot Bernard Capelle, O.S.B., of Mont César, Louvain, 
dealt with the two great encyclicals of the Holy Father, Mystici Corporis Christi 
and Mediator Dei, and their importance for the growth of the liturgical move- 
ment. In a very fine paper on “‘Bilingual Rituals and the Pastoral Efficacy of the 
Sacraments,”’ Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, outlined the history of the 
use of the vernacular in the Ritual and spoke with enthusiasm of the pastoral 
advantages of the bilingual Ritual as experienced in France since permission for 
its use was given to the French episcopate in 1947. Three papers were devoted to 
the Holy Week liturgical reforms which came into force in 1956. The first was a 
general one by Father Antonelli, O.F.M., Relator General of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, dealing with the importance of these reforms, their results 
and the prospects for the future. This was followed by a paper on ‘The Obser- 
vance of Holy Week in the United States in 1956,’ prepared by. Archbishop 
O’Hara of Kansas City (who, unfortunately, died in Milan on his way to the 
Congress), and by one on ‘‘The Celebration of the Restored Holy Week in East 
Germany” by Bishop Spiilbeck, Apostolic Administrator of Meissen. Cardinal 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, dealt with the changes already introduced into 
the Breviary by the decree of 23 March, 1955 and discussed very fully and can- 
didly the problem of further reform, making many most interesting suggestion 
as to the lines it should take. Space permits only the mere mention of some of th 
other papers: that of Bishop Stohr of Mainz on the recent encyclical on Sacre 
Music; that of Bishop van Bekkum from Indonesia on the liturgical revival i 
the lands of the Foreign Missions; that of Father Bea, S.J., on “‘The Pastora 
Value of the Scriptures in the Sacred Liturgy’’; that of Father Roguet, O.P., 0 
preaching and the liturgy; and that of Monsignor Wagner of Trier on “‘Liturgic: 
Art and the Care of Souls.”’ 

From this brief summary it will be clear that The Assisi Papers contains a v 
wealth of information about every aspect of the present-day liturgical movemen 
set out by men who are thoroughly competent to speak. It is a book that wil 
be read and re-read by all those who have learned to love the liturgy. It show 
clearly the pastoral value: of. the liturgy in the modern apostolate. The vario 
papers set before us very clearly the great. progress made in.the last two decad 
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and they give us every hope of still greater things to come. For, as the Holy 
Father said in his allocution, ‘‘the liturgical movement is shown forth as a sign 
of the providential dispositions of God for the present time, of the movement of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church, to draw men more closely to the mysteries of the 
faith and the riches of grace which flow from the active participation of the 
faithful in the liturgical life.’’ 
P. C. Barry, S.J. 

Milltown Park 


THe EvucCHARIsTIC Prayer. By J. A. Jungmann, $.J. London: Challoner 
Publications, 1956, pp. 55, 5/-. THE SACRIFICE OF THE CHURCH. By Joseph 
A. Jungmann, S.J. Challoner Publications, 1956, pp. 71, 5/-. 
Tue first of these booklets gives us four lectures delivered by Father Jungmann 
at a liturgical week for priests. The lectures are on four words of the eucharistic 
prayer, memores—offerimus—plebs sancta—socia exsultatione. First, the Mass 
is a commemoration of the passion, death and resurrection of Our Lord, the 
memorial of the Lord. We recall all these things to mind as we thank God for 
them. This solemn thanksgiving or eucharistic prayer was called a ‘‘praefatio.”’ 
In the middle ages the idea of the Mass as the memorial of the passion was more 
alive than the idea of it as a sacrifice and since the ninth century, at least, the 
allegorical explanation became the chief devotion during Mass. Father Jungmann 
thinks this allegorising is no longer possible today. 

Second, the Mass is an oblation. The liturgy shows it to us as the oblation 
of the Church. The Council of Trent and theology tell us a lot about the Mass 
as the sacrifice of Christ; but in the liturgy the sacrifice of Christ is actually 
only hinted at, it is enclosed and enveloped in what touches us more closely. 
Father Jungmann is very strong on this point—the Mass is our offering. Indeed, 
one might ask if he were not going too far where he seems to say that the case 
could arise where the Mass could be, because of our unworthiness, unacceptable 
to God (p. 17). But the whole Church could never be unworthy and every Mass 
offered by a lawfully-deputed priest is offered by the whole Church, Father 
Jungmann is doubtless only anxious to bring out the fact that the spiritual 
value of the Mass depends on our sentiments as well as on those of Christ, 
that the Mass is our appropriation of his inner sacrifice of devotion according 
to the measure of our own. Father Jungmann shows how from the second 
‘century the placing of the bread and wine on the altar took the form of a 
liturgical act; the material gifts were offered to God for their own sakes. “Our 
human life,’’ he writes (p. 26), ‘‘is taken up in these gifts, the food from which 
we live and, therefore, our life itself. Our earthly life on this earth with all 
its wants and necessities, is caught up in these earthly gifts.” This seems to be 
a different estimate of the significance of the offertory from that of Dom Capelle 
in A New Light on the Mass (p. 25 ff). In Dom Capelle’s view the offertory is 
|| Amen said by anticipation to the offering of the Body and the Blood. 
+) In the third lecture, Plebs Sancta, Father Jungmann comes to discuss the 
people’s share in the Mass. It is his opinion that if the people are to have a 
chant at the Mass (and if more than a hymn at the beginning and the end can 
be attempted) then it ought to be the Sanerus in Latin or English, Here the 
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text itself urges the whole congregation to join in: cum quibus et nostras voces, 
In this lecture he gives his views on churches and altars. ““The Christian place 
of worship is essentially an interior building . . . its beauty develops within 
itself, and it is always a suspicious sign when the Christian place of worship 
begins to develop externally as a building (e.g., the Gothic).’’ On the question 
of the altar facing the people, Father Jungmann has an open mind. There is 
much to be said for both positions. But “midst average conditions it might be 
more correct to hold on to the traditional position as the general norm, and 
to consider the other solution as an exception; an exception which one can 
only hope will be made use of as often as possible . . . i.e., when a strong, 
clear spirit of unity exists among those present.” 

The first chapter of the second book is devoted to a profound consideration 
of the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church. The theologians’ insistence on the 
Mass as the sacrifice of Christ, as the same sacrifice as that of the Cross, has 
been, Father Jungmann thinks, an over-emphasis. In the middle ages, too, 
the thought that the ordinary faithful offer the Mass with the priest, even with — 
Christ himself, was never exploited pastorally. A fuller awareness of the layman’s 
part in the offering is the most important thing in the liturgical movement. 
The second chapter on the celebration of the Christian Sunday shows how : 
the obligation to abstain from servile work is of relatively late date. Sunday 
was the day for the plenary meeting of the Christian community, and this 
was the Eucharist. The sense of being a community was most deeply felt at the 
Sunday Mass. Father Jungmann thinks that Sunday Mass could be once again of | 
tremendous value for this Christian sense of community. This leads on naturally 
to a discussion (in the third lecture) on communal celebration. We must not 
allow the thought of the Mass as the sacrifice of Christ to push into the back- 
ground the thought of the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church. Our manner of 
celebration must keep both aspects of the Mass in mind. There are three enemies 
of a people’s Mass—embellishment, obscuring of the concept of the Church, 
and individualism. We must have simplicity, knowledge of the dignity of the 
layman, and community-spirit. 

In these two booklets a great scholar puts his knowledge at the service of 
his brother priests in the pastoral ministry. Father Jungmann has a complete 
grasp of the historical evolution of the Christian liturgy seen as expressing 
the evolution of Christian culture. He also understands the man of his own 
day. He is thus able to see what is the right pastoral approach to the liturgy 
here and now. These valuable chapters combine knowledge and wisdom 
erudition and insight. Slight in extent, they are deep and rich. 

; WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


THE DIARY OF A MEDICAL MISSIONARY OF MARY. By a Missionary Siste ’ 
Browne and Nolan. Pp. 126. 5/-. 

Once, in America, I asked a rather poor student who evidently wasn 

*‘Orientated”’ in my course on Ancient Art, to tell me where Africa was—whi 

was its relation to Europe. “I think there’s a river between them,”’ she sai 

My student could improve her geographical knowledge of Africa by readin 
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| this book. I learned a lot about winds, rains, flora and fauna, especially of the 
| west coast of Africa and the country of Nigeria. The Sister-author is very 
| interested in the natural habitat in which she finds herself, and her interest is 
also rather unusually scientific for a woman. 

I also learned from this book that the Niger is one of the big rivers “between” 
| Europe and Africa. And of course I mean this in another sense besides the 
| physical one. How important it is to realise, when one comes up against cultural 
| differences on another continent, that Christianity is not a European religion! 
‘And do these Irish missioners, I wonder, tell themselves sometimes that 
;Catholicism is not an Irish religion (just as other nationalities, like the Italians, 
could well do)? I get the impression from this book that they do. There is a 
wonderful sense of the Mystical Body in these pages. The author looks at the 
‘bush people with those universal eyes that are to some degrees our heritage in 
‘the mid-twentieth century, and which are in reality the eyes of faith that Christ 
ished for us in the first century. 

The first century seems a reality, in Africa, even in the twentieth century, 
yand the consciousness of the author that she is following in the footsteps of 
“Christ is one of the beauties of the book. The water jars the Africans use remind 
Ther of the Marriage at Cana. When she is describing the building of a Nigerian 
‘house she remarks how easy it would be to let a sick man down through the 
‘oof, and tells you how to do it. Though these primitive conditions constitute 
| nardships for the human body, they bring compensations for the human spirit 
which are not found in an apostolate in an industrial milieu of the highly 
Jivilized West. Here everything is hope; in Paris or New York it can be all 
| This slim little volume—certainly of general interest—gives a clear picture of 
The milieu of missionary activity in Nigeria, and of the rapid development of 
ihe missions. It is a record of the observations of a Medical Missionary Sister 
luring her first year in Africa. These observations concern everything about 
‘er, and she has a keen eye not only for plant nature, but for human nature. 
‘Nhe is also widely read. The diary includes a wonderful description of a leper 
Village. What an example of Christianity at work! Here, through love, sorrows 
‘re turned into joy. What an image too, of Christian life on earth. Through the 
Jncarnation God opens His arms to leprous man, who, in union with Him, 
Wes a life of Christian joy, in spite of his wretched unworthiness and the ravages 
sin. 

‘\I think the diarist might well have gone into more detail about daily life and 
York on a mission. She seems to skip ordinary days, and makes entries only 
hen something unusual like a trip or a celebration is scheduled. There has to 
© a great deal of travel in a missionary’s life, of course, and these automobile 
i Dyages make interesting reading. But I would like to know more about what 
done at the end of the voyage, by the doctor, the nurse, the sister, the priest, 
‘nd something about what you multiply to make a ““Compound.”’ The format 
this popular-priced edition is good, The cover is attractive, except for one 
‘jing: the lettering. Those prim characters, like stiffly old-maidish aunts, seem 
appy in that twentieth-century sky. 


- 


; SisTeR M, Maruias, O.P. 
la Schiffanoia, Florence 
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Biography 
FATHER Titus BRANDSMA was a Dutch Carmelite who died in Dachau in 1942 
for his part in defending the independence of the Catholic press during the 
Nazi occupation in World War II. Clonmore and Reynolds have published a 
translation, by the Earl of Wicklow, of his life-story, A Dangerous Little Friar 
(112 pp., 9/6). Gerard K. Brady writes of the book: “‘It is a pity that the book is 
Jacking in so many things that would have helped readers to know the heroic 
Father Brandsma better, for there is little more to be got from its pages than a 
recitation of the events of his life.” He complains that there is no background 
information and no attempt at character analysis. However, he suggests that 
“the simple direct telling of the story somewhat compensates for the apparent 
shallowness of the treatment,’’ Father Placid M. Nolan, O.P. writes of St. Pius X 
by P. L. Occelli (Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 10/6) that it seems to have captured 
the spirit of St. Pius. ‘‘It leaves one with an impression of the sanctity and 
simplicity of which he was such a model. Seven of the thirteen chapters describe 
his life before he became Pope, the eighth chapter is on the procedure for the 
election of a Pope and on St. Pius’s election. That leaves only five chapters or 
his life in the Vatican, a seeming disproportion which, however, is justified of 
the plea that the earlier, less encumbered years offer greater scope for uncoverii 
the saint’s personality.” Father Finbar Kelly, O.P. writes of Rafael, Cardina 
Merry del Val, by Marie Caccilia Buehrle (Sands and Co., London, 308 pp 
18/-): ‘“‘The result is impressive, but one criticism must be made. The fing 
picture is that of the genial and saintly prelate, foiled in his life-long ambitio 
to be a simple pastor of souls; a man who preferred his boys’ club in Trastaver 
to all his diplomatic duties. But the author’s concentration on it, it seems to mi 
has led her to neglect somewhat the analysis of the Cardinal’s role in the Roma 
Question and in the many other problems of the beginning of the century.” 


Paper-backs 
LonGMans have recently published the first four of what promises to be ¢ 
excellent series of paper-backed books. In format, the books are akin to co’ 
tinental models, such as the Petite Planéte series The general title is Men 
Wisdom, they cost six shillings each and are lavishly and excellently illustrate 
The first of the series is Saint Augustine and his Influence through the Ages 
Henri Marrou. It can be unreservedly recommended. Professor Marrou i 
leading patristic scholar and in 120 pages he gives an excellent account of f 
life, the character, the works and the influence of St. Augustine. There are a! 
sixty pages of texts freshly (in every sense of the word) translated by Fatll 
Edmund Hill, O.P. (His translation is superb.) Professor O’Meara of U.C) 
contributes an excellent selective bibliography and a complete list of St. Aug) 
tine’s works, with references to P.L., to C.S.E.L. and to English translati 
where these are available. The book is that all-too-rare combination of gt 
erudition with liveliness and readibility—for which last we must also the 
Professor Marrou’s translator, Mr. Patrick Hepburn-Scott. Another of 
series is Buddha and Buddhism by Maurice Percheron, which will certainly) 
very useful to missionaries and to students of comparative religion. The ot 
two (on Master Eckhart and St. Paul) will be noticed in the next issue, 
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Prayer for Moderns, by Claire MacFarlane (Mann Publishers, Jersey City, 
/N.J., 56 pp., 65 cents) purports to utilize ““modern psychology in developing 
| techniques for powerful prayer.’’ Mr. Gerard K. Brady finds that ‘despite the 
patent sincerity of its writing, it may be said at once that the booklet has little 
‘or no value for the average reader on this side, anyhow, of the Atlantic.” 
Reviewing Little Nellie of Holy God, by Marie Cotter (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
) Dublin, 67 pp., 4/6), Father Flannan Hynes, O.P. suggests that parents and 
| teachers will find this a useful book to read to children who are preparing for 
} First Holy Communion. 

* THe CaTHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND have six new pamphlets which 
‘can be strongly recommended. Of special usefulness to doctors is Religious and 
\Moral Aspects of Pain Prevention, the Holy Father’s address of 24 February, 
41957, a reprint from Catholic Documents (24 pp. 3d). Two others are by Father 
‘Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; Don’t Say It is a discussion between a priest and a family 
4about what is permissible and what is harmful and sinful in gossip (24 pp., 3d). 
The other, That Wonderful Sunday Mass, is equally chatty. It is more an 
exposition of the value of the Mass than a liturgical commentary. There are 
jtwo on education, both of them by extremely competent Irish educationalists: 
)Discipline in the Home and School, by J. J. Pigott (24 pp., 6d) and The Adolescent 
in the Modern World, by Rev. P. Birch (24 pp., 6d). Finally, there is a liturgical 
“contribution, Advent, by Dom Mark Tierney. A section is devoted to an 
exposition of the meaning of Advent, another expounds the Mass for each 
"Sunday and a third is on Advent. Our Lady and the Church (32 pp., 3d). The 
.T.S. is also publishing a popularly-priced edition of the gospels. The Gospel 
according to St. Luke has already appeared, with excellent notes by Father 
WAilbe Ryan, O.P. It costs sixpence. The notes are extremely helpful, being 
“designed more to elucidate the doctrine of the gospel than to combat heretical 
isrepresentations of it. 

|) The new Sheed and Ward series, Canterbury Books (96 pp., 3/6 each), con- 
i inues to ‘“‘speken short and pleyn.” Father Gabriel Harty, O.P. writes that 
Whe Rosary, by Maisie Ward is ‘‘a truly delightful book.” He says that she 
‘brings “‘the hidden undertones of the Rosary to the surface’? and he commends 
“the book especially for its illuminating application of theological principles to 
“the Rosary. Father Henry. Peel, O.P. writes that The Beginning of the English 
eformation, by Hugh Ross Williamson, is to be strongly recommended, not 
ecessarily to those who want “‘the whole colourful story of the English Refor- 
ation against its English and European background” and who, in any case, 
hire already well-supplied, but to those who seek only essentials. He notes that 
1 misprint on page forty ascribes the famous Bull of Pius V, Regnans in Excelsis, 
No Paul V. 

/) Father Fergal O’Connor, O.P. recommends Love and Marriage (by James 
‘Kelly, Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 48 pp., 3/-), to parents and teachers. 
The book is primarily concerned with the problems of adolescents, he says, but 
Where is an excellent chapter on sex in the context of marriage. The author 
Miescribes sex as something holy, a sharing in God’s creative power. 

1) Father O’Connor is quite enthusiastic about Man and Woman (Jntroduction 
‘jo the Mystery of Marriage), by Baron Frederic von Gagern, M.D., translated 
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from the German by Marie Heffernan, Mercier Press, 1/6). The early sections 
are very enlightening on sex-instruction, but the principal subject of the booklet 
is the art of loving between the married. Father O’Connor writes: ‘“‘Of the various 
books of this kind which the present reviewer has read, he regards this as the 
best because it is brief, sufficiently complete and costs so little. But lest such an 
excellent work should be the source of any error, we would like to make one 
remark by way of warning. The moral principles outlined on pages 22 and 23 
could be misconstrued because of their brevity. Hence, anybody with problems 
connected with chastity should not presume to judge their own case in the light 
of these principles; the judgment of a confessor or director is always safer.” 
Of The Primacy of Love (by Dr. August Adam, translated from the German by 
E. C, Noonan, Mercier Press, Cork, 155 pp., 5/-), Father O’Connor says that 
while it is principally intended for confessors and directors, parents and teachers 
could also profit from it. The author discerns a failure, in much theological 
writing, to see chastity and unchastity in correct perspective. Chastity is put 
forward as the queen of the virtues, while sins against chastity are described as 
the vilest and most destructive of the spiritual life. Dr. Adam blames bad and 
inexact pastoral writing for many of the present-day complexes about sex. He 
sets out to give a more balanced view of the role of chastity. Father O’Connor 
thus describes his achievement: ‘“The place of chastity in the moral life is care 
fully examined. As a function of the virtue of temperance, chastity belongs 
the moral virtues and as such ranks lower than the theological virtues. Even 
among the moral virtues, chastity is by no means supreme. The doctrine of 
‘parvity of matter’ (i.e. that all sins against chastity, even the smallest are 0 
their nature grave), is examined and shown not to be a peculiarity of this virtue 
Because many forget this, they lose sight of the subjective conditions of know 
ledge and consent, which are required to make a sin mortal. Consequently, the: 
make erroneous generalisations about the malice of sins against chastity. On 
the whole, the book is an exact statement of doctrine. There is a suggestion 
however, on p. 11, that faith is a readiness to abandon the endeavour to unde 
stand mysteries and does not enter into our moral judgments. On p. 73 there i 
a contradiction, due perhaps to mistranslation: on one line, love is place 
lower than the theological virtues, on another it is described as the queen o 
all virtues. The translation is, on the whole, quite readable.” 
Desmond Cryan writes of Holiness, by A. M. Carré, O.P. (Blackfriars, 3/( 
“An absorbing little book that: will repay close reading. It ranges over 
fundamentals of sanctity in a very readable way, yet one is never left with 
impression that holiness is something easy to come by. Father Carré knows tli 
allurement sanctity has for a Christian. Yet he realises that ‘one does not alwa} 
know what sanctity might consist of.’ After reading this book—an admirabj 
translation of a series of sermons given by Father Carré to students in churchit 
of the Latin Quarter of Paris—I for one found my ideas on the subject 
measurably clearer. No one should be put off by the unprepossessing cove 
Real riches Jie within.” ‘f 


